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— Carl Skoglund — 


The American working class on De- 
cember 11, 1960, lost one of its best, 
most experienced and loyal defenders. 
Carl Skoglund, at the age of 76, died 
of a sudden heart attack while talking 
with a few friends. He was a big man, 
a strong man and a skilled man, a 
worker experienced in many trades, He 
knew the life of the lumberjack. He laid 
railway ties. He worked as a mechanic 
in a railway shop. He hauled coal. He 
never exploited anyone. Like all work- 
ers, he produced far more wealth than 
he ever consumed. 

But Carl Skoglund was much more. 
He was a class-conscious worker, a so- 
cialist. He lived his entire adult life 
fully aware of the historic tasks of his 
class. All his thoughts and all his ac- 
tions were bent to the education and 
organization of his class for human 
progress. 


For this reason Carl Skoglund escaped 
the miseries and frustrations that bur- 
den the lives of most workers. He lived 
his life with the deepest grasp of the 
historical process. 

Most workers escape from the dull, 
monotonous and hopeless grind of daily 
toil only in moments of labor upsurge 
or revolutions. Only then do they feel 
the liberating solidarity of men and 
women working and fighting together 
for the common good. The very fact of 
struggle against capitalism is an eman- 
cipation, a realization of freedom. 

Carl Skoglund was one of those few 
who worked and lived always on the 
level of the mountain-peak moments of 
his class. Periods of quiescence or retreat 
were not occasion for despair, because 
he understood their transient character. 
The broader sweep of history was his 
field of action. 


It is for this reason that the story of 
Carl Skoglund’s life is also the history 
of the revolutionary movement in Amer- 
ica. He contributed to that history; and, 
in return, his personality was an in- 
tegrated product of that history. 

In the first World War Carl Skoglund, 
as a member of the Socialist party, 
stood with Eugene V. Debs in opposition 
to the right-wing leaders. When the 
workers of one country were ordered to 
the slaughter of the workers of another, 
he raised his voice, still tinged with the 
accent of his native Sweden, for inter- 
nationalism. He protested against the lies 
of the “war for democracy” and the 
“war to end all wars.” 

The war ended in the first success- 
ful struggle for power by the working 
class of any nation — the Russian Rev- 
olution. Skoglund hailed that great event 





and helped to found the American Com- 
munist party. 

By 1928 the Russian Revolution had 
receded and a bureaucratic caste took 
over the Soviet government. What later 
was called euphemistically “the cult of 
the individual” began the era of the 
destruction of Bolshevik freedom in 
Russia and the destruction of Com- 
munist parties throughout the world as 
instruments of revolutionary struggle. 

Again Skoglund had the courage and 
the clarity of vision to pioneer in the 
construction of an opposition. He joined 
in defending the truth against this mon- 
strous bureaucracy. His energy was 
devoted to the preservation of revolu- 
tionary principles. He was _ expelled 
from the Communist party for his op- 
position to the Stalin regime in 1928. 

The correctness of his views was fully 
confirmed in the tragic events in Ger- 
many in 1933. The second largest Com- 
munist party in the world permitted 
Hitler to come to power without a strug- 


gle. As a result Carl Skoglund with his 
friends and comrades began the arduous 
task under Trotsky’s leadership of as- 
sembling a new revolutionary cadre 
throughout the world. In 1938, once 
more, he helped to found a revolution- 
ary movement in the United States, the 
Socialist Workers party. 

The thirties also saw a great labor 
upsurge in the U.S. For the first time 
the industrial workers successfully 
challenged the absolute power of the 
biggest capitalists in the world, forced 
them to sign union contracts, and 
brought new hope to the exploited of 
this land. Skoglund demonstrated his 
capacity for leadership in the mass 
movement and helped to make history 
in Minnesota and throughout the Mid- 
west. He became the much-loved and 
much-respected president of General 
Drivers’ Local 544, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

World War II temporarily put a stop 
to progress for the American working 
class. War-fed prosperity, repressions, 
and narrow national chauvinism des- 
troyed the promising movement toward 
independent political action. And Skog- 
lund, together with 17 of his comrades, 
was sent to prison in the utterly vain 
hope of silencing the voice of interna- 
tionalism. 

For the rest of his life, Carl Skoglund 
was threatened with deportation. The 
period of the witch-hunt restricted and 
confined him physically. But it didn’t 
even touch his morale or his convictions. 
He had a very real contempt for the 
capitalist class in the United States. A 
cool contempt. He always seemed 
amused at the foolish, frantic efforts of 
the capitalist class to solve their prob- 
lems and find the means to survive. He 
knew this outmoded class was doomed; 
he was sure of the ultimate revolution- 
ary victory. He was supremely confi- 
dent, as a Marxist and as a human being. 
But without a trace of vanity or petti- 
ness. 

For all these reasons Carl Skoglund 
was an exceptionally happy man who 
enjoyed life to the full. Those who knew 
him were enriched, not only in under- 
standing the world in which they live, 
but in knowing how to live in that 
world. 





The photograph on the front cover shows 
a picket line demonstrating in front of the 
United Nations Nov. 26 against ominous 
moves of the U.S. fleet in the Caribbean. 
The picket demonstration was held under the 
auspices of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee, 799 Broadway, New York City. 
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Theory of the Cuban Revolution 


by Joseph Hansen 


“No revolution has ever anywhere wholly coincided 
with the conceptions of it formed by its participants, 
nor could it do so.” — Leon Trotsky. 


LISTEN, YANKEE — The Revolution in Cuba, by C. 
Wright Mills. Ballantine Books, New York. 1960. 192 
pp. 50 cents. 


Cusa — Anatomy of a Revolution, by Leo Huberman 
and Paul M. Sweezy. Monthly Review Press, New 
York. 1960. 176 pp. $3.50. 


N THE first stages of the Cuban Revolution, not much 
appeared about it in the way of searching analysis. 
Publicity was largely agitational, whether for or against. 
Consequently the worth of most early writings hinges 
largely on the accuracy of the reporting and the extent 
to which documentary material is included. This is es- 
pecially true of some items, highly laudatory of the 
Revolution and its leaders, by authors who have since 
gone over to the counter-revolution. 

The situation today is quite different. The character 
and meaning of the Cuban Revolution, of the govern- 
ment that displaced the Batista dictatorship and of 
the state now in power are under intense discussion 
throughout the radical movement on an international 
scale. The theoretical questions have come to the fore. 

This reflects the course of the Revolution itself. It 
began as an ill-reported and ill-understood revolution- 
ary democratic movement in a small island ruled by 
one of a dozen strong men in Wall Street’s empire. 
Today it stands as a colossal fact in world politics — 
the opening stage of the socialist revolution in Latin 
America, the beginning of the end of American cap- 
italist rule in the Western Hemisphere. 

The two books under review are among the best in 
a new literature appearing about the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, a literature written by serious thinkers accustomed 





The author is the editor of The Militant who has just published the 
Pioneer amphlet, "The Truth About Cuba.” 
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to probing for the deep-lying forces and trends in mod- 
ern society. These thinkers are fascinated by what this 
Revolution has revealed, for they feel that perhaps here 
may be found clues to titanic revolutionary events now 
drawing near. As Huberman and Sweezy express it: 
“In Cuba they are actually doing what young people 
all over the world are dreaming about and would like 
to do.” (Emphasis in original.) 

Let’s begin with Listen, Yankee. In writing this book 
C. Wright Mills displayed considerable courage. The 
author of The Power Elite and White Collar, to men- 
tion his best known books, staked a big reputation and 
high standing in academic circles when he decided to 
support the Cuban Revolution with such forthright- 
ness. That he weighed the issues is evident from the 
following statement: 

“Like most Cubans, I too believe that this revolu- 
tion is a moment of truth, and like some Cuban rev- 
olutionaries, I too believe that such truth, like all rev- 
olutionary truth, is perilous. 

“Any moment of such military and economic truth 
might become an epoch of political and cultural lies. It 
might harden into any one of several kinds of dicta- 
torial tyranny. But I do not believe that this is at all 
inevitable in Cuba. And I do believe that should it 
happen it would be due, in very large part, to the 
role the Government of the United States has been and 
is continuing to play in Cuban affairs.... 

“The policies the United States has pursued and 
is pursuing against Cuba are based upon a profound 
ignorance, and are shot through with hysteria. I believe 
that if they are continued they will result in more dis- 
grace and more disaster for the image of my country 
before Cuba, before Latin America, and before the 
world.” (Emphasis in original.) 

To help enlighten his fellow Americans and as a 
service in countering the hysteria, Mills presents the 
Cuban revolutionary case. As a succinct presentation of 
the main facts that led to the revolutionary explosion, 
of the achievements since then, and of the aims, atti- 
tude and outlook of the main rebel forces, the book is 
a remarkable accomplishment. I cannot recommend it 
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too highly to anyone seeking a quick briefing, par- 
ticularly as a knowledgeable Cuban revolutionist, leav- 
ing aside diplomatic considerations, might give it to 
you on a visit to the island. 


It’s Not Stalinist 


The salient feature of Listen, Yankee is the clarity 
with which it presents the anti-Stalinist aspect of the 
Cuban Revolution. Most readers of the International 
Socialist Review will understand at once, I am sure, 
that this has nothing to do with the anti-Communism 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee or 
similar bodies of witch-hunters and counter-revolu- 
tionaries. Even in most Communist parties where the 
cult of the late dictator was once the first command- 
ment, it is generally accepted today — since Khru- 
shchev’s Twentieth Congress revelations about Stalin’s 
crimes and paranoia — that to be anti-Stalinist does 
not automatically put you in Hitler’s camp. 
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An understanding: of the attitude of the Cuban rev- 
olutionists toward Stalinism is particularly important. 
The Cuban Communist party supports the revolution. 
The government, in turn, has respected its democratic 
rights, as it has the democratic rights of other radical 
groupings. It has refused to engage in any witch-hunt- 
ing and has denounced anti-Communism as a divisive 
weapon of the counier-revolution. This, plus the aid 
solicited from the Soviet bloc countries (which un- 
doubtedly saved the Cuban Revolution from going 
down), has been utilized to falsely picture the Cuban 
government as having succumbed to Stalinism. 

The issue happens to be crucial in the United States 
for winning support for the Cuban Revolution in sec- 
tors of the trade-union movement, among intellectuals 
and on the campus. It is not just a matter of attempting 
to overcome hysterical Stalinophobia. In these circles 
the truth is widely known about Stalin’s suppression 
of proletarian democracy, his frame-ups of working- 
class political opponents, mass deportations and assas- 
sination of socialist leaders. Many rebel-minded people 
in the United States, who offered their support to the 
Soviet Union, felt betrayed on learning the facts about 
Stalinism. Consequently, out of fear of being burned 
again, they are cautious. On the other hand, the ap- 
pearance of a genuinely democratic socialist revolution 
could reanimate them. Besides constituting the only 
sectors of the population ready at present to give a fair 
hearing to the Cubans, they are an essential link in 
rebuilding a mass socialist movement in America. 

Mills gives the question the importance it warrants, 
citing many facts to indicate the profoundly anti- 
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Stalinist nature of the revolution. Amorig these he notes 
the stress placed on immediate benefits for the people, 
the readiness to listen and learn in all fields, the free- 
dom that makes Cuba so exhilarating to radicals, above 
all those on vacation from the stifling atmosphere of 
McCarthyland. 

On the decisive political fact of leadership, Mills has 
his Cuban protagonist write an entire letter (No. 5), 
explaining why the Communist party is not in power 
in Cuba and why it is highly unlikely even to seek 
power. 

“The plain fact is, our revolution has outdone the 
Communists on every score. From the beginning up 
till today, always at every turn of event and policy, 
the revolution is always faster than the Cuban Com- 
munist Party, or individual Communists. In all objective 
facts, then, we are much more radical, much more rev- 
olutionary than they. And that is why we are using 
them, rather than the reverse; they are not using us. 
In fact they are being very grateful to us for letting 
them in on the work of the revolution. 

“In fact, this is the case generally with local Com- 
munist parties in Latin America. In a real revolution 
today, in Latin America at least, the local Communists 
are to the right of the revolution. Here in Cuba, cer- 
tainly the revolution has outpaced them and does on 
every front. They always arrive too late and with too 
little. This has been the case in Cuba and it still is 
the case: They lag behind our revolution.” (Emphasis 
in original.) 

The truth is that Stalinism proved to be an insu- 
perable handicap for the Communist party of Cuba, 
no matter how revolutionary-minded its ranks were; 
and it was by-passed by Castro’s July 26 Movement. 


Capitalist Base Destroyed 


On the theoretical assessment of the Cuban revolution 
as it stands today, Mills offers some interesting opin- 
ions. “The Cuban revolution,” he observes, “has swiftly 
destroyed the economic basis of capitalism — both for- 
eign and Cuban. Most of this power was foreign — in 
fact, North American. It has now been destroyed with 
a thoroughness unique in Latin-American history.”’ 


In his sociological estimate, Mills says, “The Cuban 
revolutionary is a new and distinct type of left-wing 
thinker and actor. He is neither capitalist nor Com- 
munist. He is socialist in a manner, I believe, both prac- 
tical and humane. And if Cuba is let alone, I believe 
that Cubans have a good chance to keep the socialist 
society they are building practical and humane. If 
Cubans are properly helped — economically, technical- 
ly and culturally — I believe they would have a very 
good chance.” (Emphasis in original.) 

As to political power, in Mills’ opinion, “The Gov- 
ernment of Cuba is a revolutionary dictatorship of the 
peasants and workers of Cuba. It is legally arbitrary. 
It is legitimized by the enthusiastic support of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Cuba.” In letter No. 
6, the Cuban spokesman specifies that it is not a Stal- 
inist-type dictatorship: 

“In the most literal sense imaginable, Cuba is a 
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dictatorship of, by, and for the peasants and the work- 
ers of Cuba. That phrase, ‘dictatorship of workers and 
peasants,’ was turned into a lie by Stalin and under 
Stalinism. Some of us know that. But none of us is 
going about our revolution in that way. So, to under- 
stand us, you must try to disabuse yourself of certain 
images and ideas of ‘dictatorship.’ It is the pre-Stalin 
meaning of the phrase that is accurate for Cuba.” 

It is in the political area that Mills expresses the 
greatest worry for Cuba. “I do not like such dependence 
upon one man as exists in Cuba today, nor the virtually 
absolute power that this one man possesses.” However, 
Mills believes that “it is not enough either to approve 
or to disapprove this fact about Cuba. That is much too 
easy; it is also politically fruitless. One must understand 
the conditions that have made it so, and that are con- 
tinuing to make it so; for only then can one consider 
the prospects of its development.”’ The conditions in- 
clude the form of struggle needed to overthrow Batista, 
the enormous counter-revolutionary pressure of the 
United States, and the fluidity of the present situation 
in which democratic forms have not yet been worked 
out in the living experience of the revolution. 

Castro’s leadership in the difficult revolutionary 
struggle brought him this exceptional personal power, 
but it is Mills’ conviction that Castro is opposed to any 
leadership cult, is aware of the danger and will help 
the revolution to pass through it. “In my judgment,” 
says Mills, “one must take seriously this man’s own 
attempts to shift roles, even in the middle of his nec- 
essary action, and his own astute awareness of the 
need to develop a more systematic relation between a 
government of law and the people of Cuba.” 


“Anatomy of a Revolution” 

Let us turn now to the book by Leo Huberman and 
Paul M. Sweezy, the editors of the Monthly Review. 
They wrote this after a three-week visit to Cuba in 
March, 1960, publishing it as a special edition of their 
magazine. Events soon dated parts of it. The authors 
took another trip to Cuba and have now published a 
supplement, “Cuba Revisited,’ (December 1960 issue of 
the Monthly Review) which, I understand, is to be 
included in a new edition of the book. 

The strong side of Cuba — Anatomy of a Revolu- 
tion is its emphasis on economics. The authors do a 
good job of summarizing the main facts about Cuba 
under Batista, available in such books as Lowry Nel- 
son’s Rural Cuba, then turn to current problems where 
they offer the results of their own investigations on the 
scene. The facts they have assembled are encouraging 
indeed. Instead of collapsing, as the capitalist press has 
been predicting, the Cuban economy has grown. strong- 
er. Consider, for instance, the main crops, which have 
been the center of a planned expansion drive: 

“Their total volume increased by almost one third 
in the first year of the Revolution, and there is no 
doubt that a comparable rate of expansion is being 
maintained this year. China, it seems, is not the only 
country capable of ‘big leaps forward’! But what other 
country has ever staged such a leap forward in the very 
first year of a Revolution and in the midst of a far- 





reaching agrarian reform? It can be said without ex- 
aggeration: in the Cuban Revolution the world is wit- 
nessing a process of socio-economic transformation and 
vitalization that is in many important respects without 
any precedent. Let the world look hard and draw the 
appropriate conclusions!” (Emphasis in original.) 
When the agrarian reform was put through, predic- 
tions were freely made in the big press that the Cubans 
with their “lack of know-how” would speedily bring 
the cattle industry to ruin by slaughtering the breeding 
stock, some of it of top quality. The spiteful forecasts 
of the dispossessed cattle barons were not borne out. 
Huberman and Sweezy cite a representative of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization who 
said that while no figures were available for the island 
as a whole, Havana was eating 60 to 70 per cent more 
beef in March, 1960, than the previous year while the 
supply of beef cattle had also been sharply stepped up 
“chiefly owing to better feeding methods.” The authors 
conclude: ‘““‘There could be no better evidence than this 
that (1) the Revolution has already transformed the 
standard of living of the Cuban masses, and (2) this 
new and higher standard of living has come to stay.” 


Some Flaws 


In political matters, Huberman and Sweezy in gen- 
eral leave much to be desired, in my opinion. A few 
inc __ tions: 

They manage to “credit” the “administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt” with having “abrogated” the 
Platt Amendment. They also criticize the same admin- 
istration for withholding recognition of the Grau gov- 
ernment and granting it to Batista; but the political 
necessity of tipping their hats to the FDR myth blocks 
them from seeing Roosevelt’s role in establishing the 
foul Cuban dictator and maintaining his brutal rule. 

In lauding the readiness of the Cuban peasantry to 
go directly to agricultural cooperatives, Huberman and 
Sweezy refer to the views of bourgeois land reformers 
who have aimed at breaking up large landed estates 
into small peasant holdings. ‘“‘More radical thought, at 
least from the time of Marx,” they say, “has generally 
rejected this aim on the dual ground that small-scale 
peasant cultivation of the soil is hopelessly inefficient 
and that a small peasantry is inevitably a reactionary, 
counter-revolutionary force. However, the Russian Rev- 
olution showed the difficulties which confronted any 
attempt to go directly from a system of latifundia to 
some form of collective agriculture. In spite of them- 
selves, the Russian Bolsheviks were forced to distribute 
the land to millions of small peasants, and it was only 
much later after fierce and bloody social struggles and 
frightful agricultural losses that they succeeded in es- 
tablishing the system of collective and state farms.” 

Thus they amalgamate Lenin’s adherence to the po- 
litical position of Engels with its direct opposite, that 
of Stalin. Engels held that collectivization in agricul- 
ture, despite its obvious economic advantages, could 
proceed only in accordance with the will of the peasants 
themselves. A revolutionary government could seek to 
convince them by argument and examples but in no 





case force them. That was how Lenin proceeded. Stalin, 
after first pandering to the rich peasants, collectivized 
Soviet agriculture by force. The catastrophic conse- 
quences still plague the Soviet Union. If a real lesson 
is to be drawn from the Cuban experience, it is the 
advantages to be gained by following the method 
worked out in theory by Engels and put into practice 
by Lenin in contrast to the brutal method used by 
Stalin. Huberman and Sweezy credit Cuba’s success to 
Castro’s knowledge of the peasantry and sensitivity to 
their deepest wishes. If Castro is not aware of the 
theoretical and historical background, the confirmation 
of the Marxist view is all the more notable. 

A serious political error which Huberman and Sweezy 
themselves admit in their postcript to the book was the 
estimate that Washington would not slash the Cuban 
sugar quota. We remain uncertain as to why they made 
the error. Did they calculate that it was not in the 
best interests of capitalism to do this and that the 
powers that be would recognize this? Or did they under- 
estimate the deeply reactionary character of both the 
Democratic and Republican machines? Fortunately, the 
politically astute Cuban leaders were not caught by 
surprise. As Castro indicated in his speech at the United 
Nations, they are well aware of the true relationship 
between “the shark and the sardine.” 

I mention these items with no thought of disqualify- 
ing Cuba — Anatomy of a Revolution. They are minor, 
if annoying, flaws in an excellent report and strong 
defense of the Cuban Revolution. My intent is to suggest 
that if the authors have any predilection it is in the 
direction of the Communist party. This gives certain 
of the things they say about Cuban politics much great- 
er weight than they would otherwise have; for, rep- 
resenting a break with their predilection, these views 
were undoubtedly pondered many times over before 
being expressed. 


Made by Non-Communists 


From the origin of the July 26 Movement in 1953 
until the rebel army was well on the way to victory, 
Huberman and Sweezy declare, “the Cuban CP was 
cool to and sometimes critical’ of Castro’s organization. 
The leadership of the revolution “owed absolutely no- 
thing to the Communists .. .”” Only Castro, if he should 
join the Communist party, could persuade any of the 
others to follow him. “Since no responsible observer, to 
the best of our knowledge, has ever suggested that 
Fidel has done any such thing, we conclude that the 
hypothesis of Communist infiltration of the leadership 
is a pure figment of the anti-Communist imagination.” 

Can the Communists get into position to “wrest lead- 
ership of the masses, of the revolutionary movement 
itself, out of the hands of Fidel and his colleagues in 
the army and government?” Huberman and Sweezy 
ridicule the possibility, pointing to the smallness of the 
Communist party and its lack of standing as against 
the size of Castro’s following and their revolutionary 
record. 

The authors go even further: “In our judgment, for 
what it is worth, the Communists could make no bigger 
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mistake, now or in the foreseeable future, than to chal- 
lenge Fidel and his close associates for the leadership 
of the Revolution. They would lose, and in losing they 
might easily do irreparable damage to the cause of the 
Revolution, which of course is also their cause. On the 
other hand, if they continue to pursue their present 
course, they may play an important, and in some re- 
spects perhaps an indispensable, even if subordinate, 
role in the building of socialism in Cuba.” 

To make their meaning still clearer, they compare 
the Cuban Communists with the American Communists 
in the New Deal period. “They worked hard and often 
effectively, trying of course always to push matters 
somewhat further to the Left than they would other- 
wise tend to go. While they won control in some unions, 
they were never in a position to make a bid for political 
leadership in the country and never caused any serious 
problems except in the minds of the right-wing lunatic 
fringe.” In short, although the authors do not say it, 
since the thirties neither the Cuban nor the American 
Communists have played the role of revolutionists. 

‘All the charges and accusations concerning the al- 
leged Communist character of the Cuban government 
and/or Revolution tend to hide what may turn out to 
be historically one of the most important facts about 
the Cuban Revolution: this is the first time — ever, 
anywhere — that a genuine socialist revolution has 
been made by non-Communists!”’ (Emphasis in orig- 
inal.) 

Castro and the rebel army, “calling themselves nei- 
ther socialists nor Communists, in fact without any 
clearly formulated ideology, seized power in Cuba after 
two years of bloody civil war and proceeded with élan 
and dispatch” to do what needed to be done. ‘‘No one 
can now foretell the full implications of this startling 
fact,”” Huberman and Sweezy believe, “but no one need 
doubt that it will open up new vistas not only in the 
realm of social thought but also in the realm of rev- 
olutionary action.” 

Although there is considerable difference in the angle 
of view, in emphasis, in political inclination, and in the 
way they express what they observed, it is clear that 
the impressions which the Revolution made on C. Wright 
Mills on the one hand and Huberman-Sweezy on the 
other were not greatly different. The similarity ex- 
tends to other fields. 

What kind of social order does Cuba have? “For our 
part,” declare Huberman-Sweezy, “we have no hesita- 
tion in answering: the new Cuba is a socialist Cuba.” 
(Emphasis in original.) 

How did it get that way? After the seizure of power, 
“the aspect which the Cuban Revolution first presented 
to the world was that of a quite respectable middle- 
class regime.” This gave rise to many misunderstand- 
ings. However, the real power remained in the hands 
of Castro. “A sort of dual system of government began 
to emerge, with Fidel on one side and Urrutia and the 
cabinet on the other.” The “paradox between the es- 
sentially revolutionary character of the regime and the 
predominantly liberal-to-conservative personnel which 
represented it before the world” was resolved by March 
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i960. Two of the landmarks were Castro’s resignation 
in July 1959 to force the resignation of Urrutia and 
Che Guevara’s assumption of the presidency of the Na- 
tional Bank in November in place of Felipe Pazos. The 
Castro regime carried the revolution through to the 
establishment of a planned economy. 


Communist Party Viewpoint 


Cuba — Anatomy of a Revolution was saluted with 
vexed criticism from spokesmen of both the Cuban and 
American Communist parties. (At this writing they 
have not yet got around to reviewing Mills’ book.) The 
CP finds it obnoxious to think that the label “socialist” 
should be applied to Cuba. It’s a national democratic 
revolution, you see, in which the national bourgeoisie 
still plays an important role and in which the need 
for “unity” is foremost. In addition, Huberman-Sweezy 
slight the role of the Communist party in the Revolu- 
tion and the increasingly important role it will play 
after the proletarian stage opens. 

The two derelict authors answer the criticism some- 
what disrespectfully with a footnote in their postscript: 
“Now that the big majority of the means of production 
are in public ownership, and the regime is rapidly 
developing a consciously socialist ideology, the Com- 
munist argument against classifying Cuba as socialist 
appears more and more clearly as mere verbal gym- 
nastics. The reason for the Communists’ adopting this 
position, however, is straightforward enough: they don’t 
want to admit that it is possible for socialism to be built 
under non-Communist leadership.” 

One wishes that Huberman and Sweezy would ven- 
ture to analyze this reluctance of the Communists. The 
question would seem not unimportant and very defi- 
nitely related to their own belief that the Cuban Rev- 
olution has opened up “new vistas not only in the realm 
of social thought but also in the realm of revolutionary 
action.” Isn’t the failure of the Cuban Communist party 
central to this far-reaching conclusion? Wouldn’t a 
knowledge of the reasons for the failure be of consider- 
able value to other Communist parties — to the rev- 
olutionary-minded rank and file if not to leaders who 
never cause “any serious problems’? 

In the dispute between the Communists and the 
editors of the Monthly Review, it appears to me that 
Huberman and Sweezy have the stronger case. In fact 
they hanged the Communist party theoreticians with 
their own terminology. If each of the countries in the 
Soviet bloc, including Albania, is “socialist,” then why 
should this term be denied Cuba, which now has a 
planned economy — and far greater freedom than any 
of them? 

The fact is that “socialist” was used by Stalin in the 
years of his psychosis as a mislabel for Soviet society. 
It was a way of proving that you can build “socialism 
in one country.” This played into the hands of the 
worst enemies of the Soviet Union, for they never tired 
of agreeing and even emphasizing that socialism was 
what the Soviet Union had all right and therefore Stal- 
inism and socialism were one and the same thing and 
if America went socialist you’d lose democracy and 





get frame-up trials and concentration camps here, too. 
To confer the badge “socialist”? on Cuba may thus — 
unfortunately — be taken as a somewhat dubious 
honor. The repugnance the Cubans feel for much that 
goes by the name of “theory” is not without good po- 
litical justification. 

In the early days the Soviet Union was called a 
workers’ state; ‘“‘with bureaucratic deformations,” Lenin 
added. It was socialist in tendency; that is, it was a 
transitional formation on the road to socialism but not 
there by a long shot. Nor could it reach socialism on 
its own resources — such a concept, had anyone sug- 
gested it in Lenin’s time, would have been dismissed 
as self-contradictory. The Soviet power was a working- 
class conquest in the international struggle for a 
world-wide, scientifically planned society built on the 
foundation of capitalism as a whole, or at least on 
the combined resources of several industrially ad- 
vanced countries. 

The concern the Bolsheviks felt for terminology was 
not due to an aesthetic pleasure in splitting hairs. 
Precision in applying labels reflected their concern over 
knowing exactly where they stood in relation to the 
goal still to be achieved. It was a good tradition, well 
worth emulating, like much else in Leninism. 


What Is It? 


If Cuba is not “socialist” and is highly unlikely to 
achieve socialism by itself on one small island, what 
is it? 

The Cubans themselves have been reluctant to say. 
Professing some disinterest in abstruse questions of 
theory, they have politely invited those of their sup- 
porters and well-wishers who are better informed in 
such matters to have at it. Meanwhile they propose to 
move ahead, with or without labels, to work out prob- 
lems that permit no delay and that have kept their 
limited personnel going twenty-four hours a day. As 
their own guide, they find it sufficient to follow the 
broad generalizations of a humanism ccne2rned with the 
fate of the humble. If you can tell a guajiro from an 
imperialist and hold government power, it seems to 
work out all right. 

This pragmatic approach has added to the theoretical 
puzzle. If the Cubans don’t know whether Cuba is so- 
cialist or not, how is anyone else to know? Jean Paul 
Sartre, on visiting Cuba, came away with the convic- 
tion that the world was witnessing something com- 
pletely novel — a revolution impelled by blows from 
an imperialist power to respond with counterblows, 
each more radical than the previous. Would a revolu- 
tion driven forward by such a process create its own 
ideology? That remains to be seen. In any case, Sartre 
found it a refreshing contrast to what he considers 
the sectarian approach — applying a _ preconceived 
ideology to a revolution. 

Others, stimulated like Sartre by the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, have decided that even Marxist theory breaks 
down before such phenomena. What provisions are there 
in Marxism for a revolution, obviously socialist in 
tendency but powered by the peasantry and led by 


revolutionists who have never professed socialist aims; 
indeed, seem to have been limited to the bourgeois 
democratic horizon? It’s not in the books! 

If Marxism has no provisions for such phenomena, 
perhaps it is time provisions were made. It would seem 
a fair enough exchange for a revolution as good as this 
one. On the other hand, what books do you read? 


Paradox of Russia 


The Cuban Revolution is not the first to have given 
the theoreticians something fresh to consider. The Rus- 
sian Revolution exceeded it in that respect. In 1917 
the entire world socialist movement was caught by 
surprise, including the Bolshevik party — not except- 
ing even Lenin. Socialists wielding power at the head 
of the workers and peasants in a backward country like 
Russia! It wasn’t in the book. Well . . . most of the 
books. 

The Russian Revolution was fortunate in having a 
leadership as great in theory as in action. Four decades 
ago it was common knowledge in the socialist move- 
ment that one at least of the Russian leaders had ac- 
counted in theory for the peculiarities of the Russian 
Revolution in all its main lines — some twelve years 
before it happened. His name was Leon Trotsky. 


Trotsky’s theory of the Permanent Revolution great- 
ly facilitated the Bolshevik victory by giving the rev- 
olutionary cadre the clearest possible conception of the 
import of their action. But if Trotsky had not been 
there, had not made his great theoretical contribution, 
we may be sure that Lenin, consummate socialist po- 
litician and man of action that he was, would have led 
the Bolsheviks to power just the same and an accurate 
reflection in theory of the Revolution would have come 
later. 

I mention this not only to defend the right of the 
Cuban Revolution to have its own peculiarities but to 
draw from Bolshevik theory to attempt to explain cer- 
tain of these peculiarities. 

The main power in the Cuban Revolution was the 
peasantry (as in Russia). But this peasantry shaded 
into the powerful mass of agricultural workers, which, 
because of the role of the sugar industry, constituted 
the most dynamic section of the Cuban proletariat. The 
agricultural workers solidly backed the Revolution. The 
city workers favored the Revolution but were not in 
position to head it (unlike Russia) for two reasons. (1) 
The unions were strapped in the strait jacket of ‘“mu- 
jalismo”; that is, a bureaucracy tied directly to the 
Batista dictatorship. (2) The political leadership was 
held by the Communist party, an organization devoted 
to ‘peaceful coexistence,” “‘people’s frontism,’’ and the 
cult of Stalin, an organization which, as Huberman 
and Sweezy put it diplomatically, “never caused any 
serious problems.” (The CP leaders actually went so 
far in avoiding causing any serious problems for Ba- 
tista that they pictured him as a man of the people and 
took posts in his government.) 

The main demands of the peasantry were an end to 
hunger, an end to Batista’s savage killings, and agrarian 
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reform. (In Russia: Bread! Peace! Land!) These de- 
mands became the slogans of the July 26 Movement. 

By all the criteria of origin, aims and social follow- 
ing, the July 26 Movement was a petty-bourgeois 
formation, but an extremely radical one. It had one 
plank in its program which separated it from all similar 
groupings and which was to prove decisive. It made 
a principle of armed struggle without compromise 
against the Batista dictatorship. To carry out this aim, 
it organized a peasant guerrilla movement that has been 
compared to Tito’s and Mao’s. Parallels can also be 
found, however, in the rich revolutionary experience of 
Latin America, including Cuba itself. Its formation was 
not as novel as its success. 


Character of Government 


On coming to power, the July 26 Movement set up 
a coalition government that included well-known bour- 
geois-democratic figures — and not in secondary posts. 
In retrospect these may have seemed middle-class de- 
corations or mere camouflage hiding the real nature 
of the government. It is more accurate, I think, to 
view this government as corresponding to the political 
aims of the revolution as they were conceived at the 
time by its leaders. 

But such a government stood in contradiction to the 
demands of the insurgent masses and to the commit- 
ment of the July 26 Movement to satisfy these demands. 
The Revolution urgently required far-reaching inroads 
on private property, including imperialist holdings. As 
Castro and his collaborators moved toward fulfillment 
of the agrarian reform they met with resistance from 
their partners in the coalition, a resistance that was 
considerably stiffened by support from Wall Street, 
which viewed them as the “reasonable” elements in a 
regime packed with bearded “wild men.” 

As Huberman and Sweezy correctly observe, ‘‘a sort 
of dual system government began to emerge.” The dis- 
placement of Felipe Pazos by Che Guevara in Novem- 
ber 1959 marked a decisive shift and the resolution of 
the governmental crisis, whatever hang-overs from the 
coalition still remained. The government that now ex- 
isted was qualitatively different from the coalition 
regime. 

Its chief characteristics were a genuine interest in 
the welfare of the bottom strata of the population, 
readiness to entrust the defense of the Revolution to 
them by giving them arms, clear recognition of the 
identity of the main enemies of the Revolution and 
resoluteness in disarming and combating them. It was 
even free from fetishism of private property. Yet it did 
not think of itself as socialist. It did not proclaim so- 
cialist aims. What should we call such a strange gov- 
ernment? 

Among the great discussions organized by the Bol- 
sheviks in the first four congresses of the Communist 
International was one precisely on this question. Deeply 
buried under landslides of Stalinist propaganda, the mi- 
nutes and resolutions of that discussion are not readily 
available. When you unearth them, your feeling is one 
of shock at their timeliness. Did the Bolsheviks really 
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discuss such a question four years before Castro was 
born! 

The Bolsheviks analyzed several varieties of “work- 
ers and peasants government”; that is, radical petty- 
bourgeois governments, indicating differences that 
would cause a revolutionary-socialist party to offer 
support or to refuse support. They also left open the 
possibility in theory of variants they could not readily 
foresee at the time. The general label they used for 
such regimes was “‘Workers and Farmers Government.” 
Here we must expostulate a bit with the Bolsheviks; 
they also called the dictatorship of the proletariat a 
“Workers and Farmers Government.” A representative 
from theoretically backward America might have asked 
for distinctive labels so he could more easily tell them 
apart. But the Bolsheviks discussed this point, too, and 
felt that it would not be confusing so long as every- 
one was clear on the difference in content, since the 
first kind of government would likely prove to be only 
a transient form preliminary to the latter type. 

Of course, the Communist delegates in 1922 could 
not visualize such a change without the helpful presence 
of a genuine revolutionary-socialist party such as the 
Russian workers had in the Bolsheviks. A key ques- 
tion requiring our attention, therefore, is the absence 
of this factor in Cuba. To find the answer we must 
turn to the world situation in which Cuba is locked. 


Death Agony of Capitalism 


The most prominent conditioning force in interna- 
tional politics today is the deep decay of the capitalist 
system. Leaving aside the effect of such general threats 
as another major depression or atomic annihilation in 
a third world war, Cuba has experienced the decay of 
capitalism in two specific ways: (1) the deformation 
of national life through imperialist domination — mono- 
culture, super profits, hunger, disease, ignorance, dic- 
tatorial rule, etc. (2) the economic and diplomatic 
strangulation a power like the U.S. applies to a colonial 
nation seeking independence. The moves emanating 
from Wall Street and the State Department, as many 
observers have noted, powerfully accelerated, if they 
did not make inevitable, the radicalization of the Cuban 
Revolution. Eisenhower “lost” Cuba much the way 
Truman “lost” China. 

Next in importance to the death agony of capitalism 
is the existence and the growing power of the orbit 
where capitalist property relations have been trans- 
cended and planned economies constructed. Showing 
what can be achieved in economic, scientific and cul- 
tural progress, not to mention sovereign standing, these 
countries serve as practical object lessons, Their ten- 
dency to magnetize attention, especially in the under- 
developed areas, has become an active political factor 
that is now powerfully strengthened by the possibility 
of securing material aid from this source. The Soviet 
Union, by its mere existence, has always been — even 
in the terrible years under Stalin — a radicalizing force 
among oppressed peoples. The attraction was enormous- 
ly increased by the Chinese Revolution and the fresh 
example which China has provided of how to break 
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out of age-old stagnation and imperialist oppression. 
Cuba has been affected by all this in the most vivid and 
concrete way. 

The third feature of world politics is the long default 
of the Communist parties in providing revolutionary- 
socialist leadership to the working class. For decades 
this signified betrayal and defeat in the most promis- 
ing of revolutionary situations. Today it has finally 
begun to signify the emergence of alternative leader- 
ships — the masses in the underdeveloped areas, hav- 
ing lost fatalistic acceptance of hunger, misery, igno- 
rance and ruthless exploitation, have become impatient 
and are pushing forward whatever leaderships are at 
hand. Nationalists have filled the vacuum at least tem- 
porarily in many areas, but the tendency is toward 
much more radical currents. Nowhere is this to be 
seen with greater clarity than in Cuba. 

Finally, there is a tendency among the nationalist 
movements and newly emerging countries in the Far 
East, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America to 
seek mutual encouragement and support. The Cuban 
revolutionists for example, are in close touch with the 
Algerian freedom fighters. They have diplomatic rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia, India, Ghana, etc. Sekou Touré 
and Soekarno have been honored guests in Havana. 
Lumumba is a hero in Cuba. A radical move taken 
by any of them that proves successful has big impact 
on all the others. For instance, Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal when Egypt suffered the combined attack 
of Britain, France and Israel made a lasting impression. 

In the light of this international background, the 
series of countermeasures taken by the Cuban govern- 
ment under pressure from the State Department are 
seen to have an ideological origin that does no violence 
to Marxist theory; in fact these countermeasures are 
explainable only by a theory grounded in the interna- 
tional class struggle. 


Character of the State 


Whatever the consciousness of the Cuban revolution- 
ists may have been, not a single major measure under- 
taken by them was unique. “Intervention” of the lati- 
fundia and domestic and foreign capitalist holdings 
was undoubtedly as Cuban as the royal palms, but it 
finds a precedent in the “control” exercized over private 
enterprises under the Bolsheviks prior to the estab- 
lishment of workers management of industry. A similar 
stage appeared in the Chinese Revolution. The expro- 
priations and nationalizations are likewise far from 
novel. A government monopoly of foreign trade is in 
the Russian tradition; and the planned economy which 
Cuba has now begun is, of course, recognized by ev- 
eryone as in the pattern initiated by the Russian work- 
ers and peasants. 

In the October, 1960, issue of Political Affairs, James 
S. Allen, a spokesman of the Communist party, labels 
these as ‘“‘measures of a state-capitalist type.” This 
effort to avoid the label “socialist,” as advanced by 
Huberman and Sweezy, is not very satisfactory. Are 
the measures of similar kind in the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe, Yugoslavia, Albania and China also to be 
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labeled as “of a state-capitalist type’? Evidently not. 

Aside from this, Allen’s position has another flaw. 
What about the state? Is it capitalist? Can a capitalist 
state carry out such measures and still remain capital- 
ist? Judging from the shrieks of the counter-revolu- 
tionaries and the froth on Wall Street’s mouth, it is not 
possible. 

The fact is that the state structure began to undergo 
alteration upon Castro’s coming to power January l, 
1959. For good and valid political reasons, Castro in- 
sisted on smashing both the old army and the old pol- 
ice force. The lesson of Guatemala had been well 
absorbed by the July 26 Movement. A new army and 
a new police, based on the rebel forces, replaced the 
old. A nationwide militia was organized. 

One could have decided that this was enough to re- 
quire us at the time to call Cuba a workers state. But 
the premise for such a conclusion is that the conscious 
aims of the leadership are revolutionary-socialist, open- 
ly proclaimed, so that it remains only a question of 
time until the entire state structure is altered to con- 
form to the needs of a planned economy. This political 
premise, of course, did not exist. It remained to be seen 
what course the pragmatic leadership would take and 
whether their proclaimed political aims would become 
altered as they sought to put into effect the reforms 
they advocated; or whether in sticking to their political 
positions they modified or gave up their social and 
economic aims. The outcome could only be determined 
by the struggle itself. 

The results are now in. In the two years since the 
victory, the holdovers from the old state have been 
sloughed off in the key positions although they may 
still hold authority in some sectors. With the comple- 
tion between August-October, 1960, of the nationaliza- 
tions in the major areas of Cuban industry, a new 
state had come into being so deeply committed to a 
planned economy that Cuba’s course in this direction 
cannot now be changed save by an imperialist invasion 
and a bloody civil war. 

Since the transcending of capitalist property rela- 
tions and the construction of a planned economy cor- 
respond with the economic interests of the working 
class and are objectively socialist in tendency, we must, 
if we are interested in exact terminology, call this a 
“workers state,” signifying that it is a state committed 
to the task of carrying Cuban economy and society 


forward through the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism. 


Proletarian Democracy 


It is true that this workers state lacks, as yet, the 
forms of proletarian democracy. This does not mean 
that democracy is lacking in Cuba. Far more democracy 
exists today in Cuba than ever existed under any pre- 
vious regime. It does mean that a government based 
on workers, peasants and soldiers councils, or some 
form of councils in democratic control of the govern- 
ment, has not yet been worked out. Mills’ observations 
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Mills and Marx 


How can we defend the values of reason and freedom 
in this age of the ''bureaucracy-ridden mass society''? 
Marxism and liberalism offer their contrasting answers 


N The Sociological Imagination 

C. Wright Mills examines the state 
of the social sciences in the United 
States today. Half of the book is de- 
voted to criticism of the dominant 
schools of sociology in the univer- 
sities. The other half sets forth Mills’ 
own views on what social science 
should be and do in our day. Al- 
though this second part has received 
less attention than his caustic com- 
mentaries on his academic colleagues, 
it is much more important since his 
method, ideas and example are bound 
to exert widening influence among 
the more independent-minded stu- 
dents of sociology. 

Bourgeois thought as a rule oscil- 
lates between a narrow-minded em- 
piricism disdainful of theory and a 
pretentious abstractness deprived of 
concrete content and contact with 
reality. Both tendencies find their 
expression in the fashionable schools 
of sociology dissected by Mills. He 
concludes that official social science 
has become pedantic, trifling and 
bureaucratized, serving mainly the 
non-democratic sectors of our society 
and indifferent to the needs of the 
people. 

To this sterility Mills counterposes 
the fruitful classical tradition of so- 





This is the second of two articles by the 
author on the work of C. Wright Mills. The 
first The World of C. Wright Mills (ISR — 
Summer 1960), dealt with the proposals of the 
Columbia University sociologist to prevent 
World War Iil. 
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ciology represented by such figures 
as Comte, Marx, Spencer, Weber and 
Veblen. For these men “sociology is 
an encyclopedic endeavor, concerned 
with the whole of man’s social life. It 
is at once historical and systematic — 
historical because it deals with and 
uses the materials of the past; sys- 
tematic, because it does so in order 
to discern ‘the stages’ of the course 
of history and the regularities of so- 
cial life.” 

Mills upholds this tradition as the 
only scientific and valuable school of 
sociology which he himself strives to 
practice and carry forward. This 
method calls for the exercise of the 
sociological imagination, he _ says. 
What does he mean by this? 

Ordinary people are beset by 
troubles which appear to them pure- 
ly personal. They either do not un- 
derstand the momentous historical, 
social and institutional changes which 
move and shape their lives or fear 
them as vague and uncontrollable 
threats. 

The task of social scientists should 
be to help make men aware of the 
connections between the course of 
world history and what is affecting 
their private lives for better or for 
worse, to relate the individual biog- 
raphy to history, the self to the 
world. They can do this by translat- 
ing individual troubles into public 
issues and showing how these issues 
reflect the social contradictions of 
our time. 

When one man is out of work, that 


is his personal misfortune. When five 
million are unemployed, that be- 
comes a matter of public policy to 
be openly discussed, democratically 
decided, politically resolved. The 
knowledge conveyed by the socio- 
logical imagination introduces more 
consciousness into social life, enables 
its members to exercise greater con- 
trol over its functioning, 
increases freedom. 


and thereby 


ILLS sums up his purposes as 
follows: “It is the political task 
of the social scientist — as of any lib- 
eral educator — continually to trans- 
late personal troubles into public is- 
sues, and public issues into the terms 
of their human meaning for a variety 
of individuals. It is his task to dis- 
play in his work — and, as an educa- 
tor, in his life as well — this kind 
of sociological imagination. And it is 
his purpose to cultivate such habits 
of mind among the men and women 
who are publicly exposed to him. To 
secure these ends is to secure reason 
and individuality, and to make these 
the predominant values of a demo- 
cratic society.” 

Mills has a more progressive meth- 
od than the ordinary run of academic 
sociologists. But is the method he 
uses and advocates thoroughly sound 
and scientific? Let us subject his 
theories to the same critical analysis 
that he has applied to his fellow pro- 
fessors, 

Mills acknowledges that “classical 





Marxism has been central to the de- 
velopment of modern sociology”? and 
that “so very much of modern so- 
cial science has been a frequently un- 
acknowledged debate with the work 
of Marx, and a reflection as well of 
the challenge of the socialist move- 
ments and communist parties.” 

He consciously continues this de- 
bate along his own lines. His unusual 
homage to the achievements and in- 
fluence of Marxism has a special 
significance. The earliest American 
sociologists like E. A. Ross, Thor- 
stein Veblen and Albion Small* were 
not reluctant to admit their admira- 
tion for Marx’s ideas and indebted- 
ness to them. Their successors of re- 
cent decades in the departments of 
sociology have as a rule become so 
imbued with prejudice against Marx’s 
doctrines that students are deterred 
from approaching them with any ob- 
jectivity. 

Mills, however, has an ambivalent 
attitude toward Marxism. On the one 
hand he avows his debt to the found- 
er of scientific socialism and, revert- 
ing to the original tradition of Amer- 
ican sociology, urges the necessity of 
learning from him. On the other 
hand he relegates Marx to the world 
of the nineteenth century, saying 
that, however valuable many of his 
insights may still be, his conclusions 
have been invalidated by twentieth- 
century developments and need to be 
replaced by more up-to-date theories. 


HE principal source of Mills’ own 

general theory about the struc- 
ture of society is another German 
thinker, Max Weber, whose writings 
he has edited and translated with 
H. H. Gerth (From Max Weber: Es- 
says in Sociology, 1946) and whom 
he esteems as the foremost sociol- 
ogist of this century. 

Weber was as inconsistent in his 
politics as he was an eclectic in his 
social thinking. He was a monarchist 
liberal under the Hohenzollerns and 
wavered between historical material- 
ism and idealism in his sociology. As 
Mills tells us, “he developed much 
of his work in a dialogue with Karl 


* Albion Small, who established the first De- 
partment of Sociology in an American univer- 
sity at Chicago and edited its first scholarly jour- 
nal, stated in 1912 that ‘‘Marx will have a place 
in social science analogous with that of Galileo 
in physical science.” 
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Marx.” Although Weber lifted many 
ideas from Marx, he rejected the ma- 
terialist method and conclusions of 
scientific socialism. Certain of Marx’s 
concepts and contributions were 
helpful in analyzing social pheno- 
mena, he maintained, so long as they 
were treated as hypotheses and not 
mistaken for the representation of 
realities. 


Mills draws many of his basic no- 
tions on historical change, social 
structure, sociological analysis and 
personality development from Weber. 
This is evident in his conception of 
the aims of sociology. According to 
Mills, “what social science is about 
is the human variety, which consists 
of all the social worlds in which men 
have lived, are living and might live” 
and the broadest aim of the social 
scientist ‘tis to understand each of the 
varieties of social structure, in its 
components and in its totality.” 


If we accept Mills’ conception, the 
diverse social structures need not 
have any bonds uniting them other 
than the fact that men have created 
them and lived in them at various 
times and places. They lack any es- 
sential material unity or historical 
continuity and simply stand out as 
different social units. In accord with 
this theory Mills insists that there 
are no laws encompassing all the suc- 
cessive social structures known in 
history. Each is presumably a law 
unto itself, although they contain 
certain comparable phenomena. 

Mills also invokes the aid of Marx’s 
“principle of historical specificity” 
which states that each social forma- 
tion must be independently analyzed 
to find out its specific laws of de- 
velopment. As usual, the liberal so- 
ciologist takes over one side of a po- 
sition from historical materialism 
while throwing out its other and 
equally important side. In addition to 
the principle of historical specificity, 
Marx also formulated some principles 
of historical generality and taught 
that the one is crippled and sterile 
without the other. 


ARX based the primary law of 
evolution in human society on 
the fact that men must first secure 
the means for eating, drinking, 
clothing and protecting themselves 


through -work before they can pursue 
or develop any of the higher social 
and cultural activities. Therefore, as 
Engels explained, “‘the production of 
the immediate material means of sub- 
sistence and consequently of the de- 
gree of economic development at- 
tained by a given people or during 
a given epoch, form the foundation 
upon which the state institutions, the 
legal conceptions, the art and even 
the religious ideas of the people con- 
cerned have been evolved, and in the 
light of which these things must 
therefore be explained .. .” (Speech 
at the Graveside of Marz.) 

Mills denies that any such basic 
and universal law of social deter- 
mination as this exists. He likewise 
denies its corollary that the mode of 
production and the degree of econ- 
omic development necessarily deter- 
mine and can account for the main 
characteristics of the social structure. 


Abstracted Empiricism 


Here Mills lapses on the broadest 
historical scale into the ‘abstracted 
empiricism” he so cogently criticizes 
when exhibited on a smaller scale by 
his colleagues. His model of the en- 
tire social process is as disjointed as 
their patchwork conception of each 
social structure. He breaks up hu- 
man history into a mosaic of separate 
social units which never add up to 
a systematic synthesis of the devel- 
opment of society into an integrated 
whole. 

While Mills can carefully consider 
the problem of homogeneity in a 
single isolated social formation to- 
gether with its differences from other 
social structures, he excludes homo- 
geneity and admits only diversity 
when it comes to the whole course 
of human history. 

On the scientific level such a pro- 
cedure resembles the method of pre- 
Darwinian biologists who admitted 
the existence of separate species of 
living creatures and studied their dif- 
ferent traits and functions but denied 
that one evolved into or was des- 
cended from another. Just as Darwin 
demonstrated the common descent of 
all biological species and explained 
the mechanism of their evolution, so 
Marx showed how and why the dif- 
ferent social species were derived 
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from and organically affiliated with 
one another. 

Marx not only emphasized the 
necessity of discovering the laws reg- 
ulating the operation of each par- 
ticular social structure but also the 
laws which governed their transmu- 
tation into one another. Mills simply 
defaults on this aspect of the histor- 
ical process, although the revolution- 
ary transition from a lower social 
structure to a higher one (tribal life 
to class society or feudalism to cap- 
italism) is the key point in the pro- 
gress of mankind. 

Marx sketched out the mechanism 
of social revolution in these general 
terms: “At a certain stage of their 
development, the material forces of 
production in society come in con- 
flict with the existing relations of 
production, or — what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing — with 
the property relations within which 
they have been at work before. From 
forms of development of the forces of 
production these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then begins an epoch 
of social revolution.” (Introduction to 
the Critique of Political Economy.) 

Any such fundamental principle of 
historical change is missing from 
Mills’ sociology. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to extract from his writings 
any consistent or comprehensive 
theory of the change of one social 
structure into another and their 
mutual inter-connections. We shall 
see how this deficiency handicaps his 
insight and foresight when he deals 
with the crucial problems of the 
changeover from capitalism to so- 
cialism. 


UST as Mills breaks up the stream 

of history into autonomous social 
structures, so he fragmentizes the so- 
cial structure into separate institu- 
tional orders which do not have any 
consistent principle of unification. 
Social structures, he says, are made 
up or built up out of institutions 
which all together determine the 
character of the society, the traits of 
typical individuals and the role they 
can play. Society is a composite of 
institutions of various kinds: politi- 


cal, economic, military, legal, kin- 
ship, religious, educational. Social 
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structure is “the combination of in- 
stitutions classified according to the 
functions each performs.” 


Marxism holds that the functions 
of all other institutions are dependent 
in the last analysis upon the condi- 
tions of production in that society. 
The unity of any social structure 
comes from the interrelations and 
interactions between its economic 
foundation and its cultural super- 
structure. The homogeneity of slave 
society, for example, is derived from 
its basic relations of production and 
type of property, the ownership and 
exploitation of chattels by their mas- 
ters, and the operation of all other 
institutions must conform to these 
facts. Thus the precise functions 
which education, politics or law per- 
formed in the pre-Civil War South 
can be explained only by setting forth 
the relations of these social activities 
to the “peculiar institution” of slav- 
ery which determined their chief 
characteristics and social role. 

To Mills, however, this principle 
of historical materialism cannot be 
made a universal rule, although it is 
often applicable and useful. The 
economy is only one of numerous in- 
stitutions into which the social ag- 
gregation can be differentiated, and 
it may not be the most decisive one: 
“Any one of the institutional orders, 
or spheres, which we have segregat- 
ed may be (and, in fact, each of them 
have been) taken as the dominant 
order from which change springs,” 
(Character and Social Structure). 

Mills agreed with Weber that econ- 
omics predominates in modern cap- 
italism and therefore the economic 
order “is the point of departure for 
any realistic examination of institu- 
tional stratifications.” Even in this 
case, however, he does not categor- 
ically affirm that economic activity 
is decisive but only that it is the most 
useful and convenient vantage point 
from which to review the rest of the 
capitalist system. 

On the basis of this pragmatic 
theory Mills finds it possible to as- 
sign the military high command an 
independent and predominant status 
in the United States today. The brass 
hats, he says, are not fundamentally 
executives for the policies and socio- 
economic interests of the ruling rich 
but are pursuing ends of their own 


to which even the capitalist economy 
is subordinate. 

Is this so? The armed forces might, 
as has happened elsewhere, venture 
to overturn the government by a coup 
d’etat and set up a military dictator- 
ship in place of democracy. But even 
the direct rule of armed force which 
would emerge from such an extreme 
eventuality would be administered 
to save the social interests of the 
strongest section of the exploiting 
class, and not simply on behalf of the 
officers’ corps. Under present condi- 
tions, however, the military leaders 
subserve both the economic and po- 
litical domination of Big Business. 


HE principal theoretical task of 

the sociologist, according to 
Mills, is to study how the different 
institutional orders are integrated 
and operate in a given social struc- 
ture and to detect the shifts that oc- 
cur within and between the respec- 
tive institutions. In contemporary 
American society, for example, the 
economic, political and military or- 
ders are all superior to the family, 
church and education. Mills does not 
give a permanently paramount posi- 
tion to any part of the triangle com- 
posing the power elite at this stage; 
he believes that they play a game of 
musical chairs. Now the corporate di- 
rectors, now the political chiefs, and 
now the high military plays the com- 
manding role. 

This eclectic sociology minimizes 
the historical fact that the relative 
importance of other social institutions 
is itself derived from economic con- 
ditions and changes. Their functions 
are, in mathematical language, a 
function of the economic factors. 
Why are family (kinship) ties all- 
important in primitive societies while 
political institutions bound up with 
the territorial state are virtually non- 
existent? The reasons for the cen- 
trality of the one and the insignif- 
icance of the other are lodged in 
such material factors as the crude 
technology, low level of production, 
collective economy and small, scat- 
tered populations of tribal life. 

How are the shifts in the social po- 
sition of the Catholic Church since 
the thirteenth century to be ex- 
plained? It helped the highest es‘ate 
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in the Middle Ages; became dispos- 
sessed and weakened in the subse- 
quent centuries; and is in a still more 
precarious status today. The root 
causes for this steady degradation of 
that religious institution can only be 
found in the revolutionary economic 
and social changes through which 
capitalism supplanted feudalism and 
is now itself being displaced by so- 
cialist forces. 

Mills remarks that ‘the military 
order, once a meagre establishment 
in a context of civilian distrust, has 
become the largest and most expen- 
sive feature of government?” How is 
this swift ascendancy, so contrary to 
American tradition, to be accounted 
for? It is obviously an outgrowth of 
the centralization and concentration 
of capital in its monopoly forms and 
the imperialist politics of Big Busi- 
ness. 

The leading theories which make 
up and guide Mills’ own sociological 
imagination are all brought to a focus 
when he considers the central prob- 
lem of social change in our time. He 
correctly says that “the climax of the 
social scientist’s concern with history 
is the idea he comes to hold of the 
epoch in which he lives.” 

Mills’ idea of this epoch is largely 
shaped by what he learned from We- 
ber. The German sociologist taught 
that modern society inexorably 
tended toward the creation, consol- 
idation and domination of large- 
scale bureaucratic apparatuses, hier- 
archically organized, rationally ad- 
ministered and centrally directed. 
Just as the workers were separated 
from the means of production, so the 
soldier was separated from the means 
of violence, the civil servant from 
the means of administration and the 
scientist from the means of investi- 
gation. These dispossessed atomized 
individuals were more and more 
helpless before the mammoth aggre- 
gations of power in the depersonal- 
ized mass society. Capitalism and so- 
cialism were simply two different 
types of this drive toward bureau- 
cratic despotism. Although intellec- 
tuals were no less estranged from so- 
ciety than any other grouping by 
these developments, they could at 
least become aware of this universal 
degradation and uphold liberal val- 
ues against it. 
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The influence of Weber is also dis- 
cernible in Mills’ inconsistent socio- 
logical evaluation of the national 
state. The concept of the national 
state as the fulcrum of modern his- 
tory has long been the basis of lib- 
eral ideology. As Mills remarks in 
The Causes Of World War III, it is 
“the single most absolute and fetish- 
ized of our values. In opposition to 
this fetish, Marxism maintains that 
the fundamental factor of historical 
determination since the rise of cap- 
italism has been the world market 
to which the constituent national 
states are subordinate. 

Mills writes: ‘“‘The history that now 
affects everyone is world history.” It 
would therefore appear that he agrees 
with the Marxist approach. And yet, 
in contradiction to the priority he 
himself assigns to world history, he 
declares with Weber that the nation- 
state is the most inclusive unit of so- 
cial structure that concerns the so- 
ciologist. This assertion has a curious 
provincial ring in the space age 
where technology, science and cul- 
ture are cosmopolitan and economic, 
military and political affairs have an 
increasingly global scope. 


ILLS is aware that world his- 

tory is at one of its greatest 
turning points. “‘We are at the end- 
ing of what is called the Modern 
Age” and entering what he calls the 
Fourth Epoch. Such institutions and 
ideologies of the Modern Age as free 
competition, nationalism, democracy 
and the Enlightenment are now im- 
perilled. On the political side the 
competing nation-states are being 
annexed by centralized bureaucratic 
superstates ruling vast empires, like 
the U.S. and the USSR, where ir- 
responsible elites manipulate supine 
masses and cowed intellectuals. The 
dominant ideologies of the Modern 
Age rested upon “the happy assump- 
tion of an inherent relation of reason 
and freedom.” ‘“‘The ideological mark 
of the Fourth Epoch — that which 
sets it off from the Modern Age — 
is that the ideas of freedom and rea- 
son have become moot — that in- 
creased rationality may not be as- 
sumed to make for increased free- 
dom.” He fears the prospect of Big 
Bureaucrats tyrannizing over Cheer- 
ful Robots made complacent by 


standardized conditions of life and 
the hypnosis of mass communications. 

Mills counterposes to this terrify- 
ing trend toward Orwell’s 1984 the 
reaffirmation of the need to fight for 
more reason, freedom and democ- 
racy. While he shares these goals and 
values with liberalism and Marxism, 
he does not believe that either school 
of thought can explain the novel de- 
velopments of the Fourth Epoch or 
that the movements directed by them 
know how to defend the ideals of 
the Enlightenment from bureaucratic 
barbarism. 

The liberal and socialist interpre- 
tations of politics and history, he 
says, “have virtually collapsed as 
adequate explanations of the world 
and of ourselves.” “Each of these 
ways of thought arose as a guideline 
to reflection about a type of society 
which does not now exist in the Unit- 
ed States or in the Soviet Union,” he 
writes in The Causes Of World War 
III. “In these two nations, we now 
confront new kinds of social struc- 
ture, which embody tendencies of all 
modern society but in which these 
tendencies have assumed a more na- 
ked and flamboyant prominence, and 
perhaps qualitatively new forms.” 


LTHOUGH he arrives at differ- 

ent political conclusions than 
the cold-war propagandist James 
Burnham, Mills is apparently im- 
pressed with the erstwhile view of 
this prophet of world-wide ‘“man- 
agerical revolution” that the U.S. and 
the USSR are twin prefigurations of 
a new social formation. “In the two 
super-states the history-making 
means of power are now organized. 
Their facilities of violence are abso- 
lute; their economic systems are in- 
creasingly autarchic; politically, each 
of them is increasingly a closed 
world; and in all three spheres their 
bureaucracies are world-wide.” 

It is true that the Washington re- 
gime and the Soviet state manifest 
certain kindred traits and tendencies 
toward centralization which arise 
from the collectivist character of 
modern industry. But it is wrong to 
deduce from these superficial and 
limited resemblances that both are 
heading toward a common type of 
exploitive society where neither 
workers nor capitalists but bureau- 
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cratic politicians, administrators and 
technicians rule. They stand on dia- 
metrically different economies, one 
on capitalist private property, the 
other on nationalized property. The 
power centralized in the respective 
elites serves opposing social systems 
belonging to different stages of his- 
torical development. 

Mills does not see the crucial im- 
portance of this. He insists that more 
adequate and accurate explanations 
for the frightening phenomena of the 
Fourth Epoch will have to be found 
than either liberalism or socialism can 
provide. He candidly confesses that 
so far he has not discovered them 
but considers it the duty of “social 
scientists of the rich societies” to look 
for them. 

While this search is going on, it 
might be helpful for them and others 
to take another and closer look at 
the treasury of Marxism. The litera- 
ture of twentieth century Marxism 
from Hilferding and Lenin to Lux- 
emburg and Trotsky is rich in the- 
oretical investigations of the phe- 
nomena of the imperialist phase of 
capitalist development, from the 
monopolist concentration of economic 
power to its unrestrained militarism. 
Mills has not submitted these writ- 
ings to any sustained critical analysis 
but simply sweeps them aside with 
the bare assertion that Marxism is 
out-of-date. To motivate his judg- 
ment on the irrelevance of Marxism, 
he does no more than tell us that 
“Karl Marx never analyzed the kinds 
of society now arising in the Com- 
munist bloc.” As Shakespeare says: 
“It needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us that, my lord.” 

However, orthodox followers of 
Marx have seriously and systematic- 
ally studied the development of So- 
viet society. Foremost among them 
was Leon Trotsky. In The Revolution 
Betrayed and other writings he dem- 
onstrated how and why the first 
workers state became bureaucrati- 
cally degenerated and acquired a to- 
talitarian political form while retain- 
ing and developing such fundamental 
conquests of the Russian Revolution 
as the nationalized means of produc- 
tion and planned economy. 

He also explained the peculiar na- 
ture and dual functions of the bu- 
reaucratic caste which had usurped 
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power from the workers. In his last 
work, In Defense of Marxism, he 
even dealt at length with the theory 
picked up by Mills that the degener- 
ated Soviet regime represented a new 
social formation apart from capital- 
ism and socialism and its bureaucracy 
a new exploiting class ruling over 
helpless slaves — and that the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries were like- 
wise heading toward this state of 
bureaucratic collectivism. 


ROTSKY rejected this sociological 

characterization of the USSR on 
the ground that the Soviet bureauc- 
racy was essentially a temporary ex- 
crescence, a tumorous growth, on So- 
viet society in conflict with its econ- 
omic base and the demands of social- 
ist development. It would have to be 
removed, he concluded, by the direct 
action of the workers who would re- 
generate Soviet democracy on a far 
higher economic and cultural level. 
The recent manifestations of anti- 
bureaucratic struggle in the Soviet 
bloc tend to bear out this diagnosis 
and forecast far more than the one- 
sided pessimistic interpretations of 
the spokesmen for the new total- 
itarian slave state. 

Contrary to Milis’ assertion that 
Marxists have proved incompetent to 
analyze the evolution of the Soviet 
system, I venture to say that it would 
be impossible to arrive at a correct 
and rounded definition of the ex- 
tremely contradictory social struc- 
tures and dynamics of the deformed 
and degenerated workers states with- 
out recourse to the dialectical-ma- 
terialist method of Marxism. In any 
event, Mills’ attempt to assimilate 
the Soviet states into a common pat- 
tern with their opposite, U.S. mon- 
opoly capitalism, is false and mis- 
leading. 


Stages of History 


The explanation of Soviet bureau- 
cratism presented by Marxism is 
more profound and correct than that 
of Mills because, among other rea- 
sons, its picture of the development 
of civilization is far more concrete. 
Mills classifies the course of West- 
ern history into Antiquity, the Dark 
Ages, the Modern Age and the Fourth 
Epoch. How ind -tinct these designa- 
tions appear beside the precisel:- 


defined stages of social advance 
analyzed by historical materialism: 
slavery, feudalism, capitalism and 
socialism, which are all historically 
determined and conceptually ex- 
plained by their technological level, 
their economic content, their specific 
mode of production and forms of 
property. 

The ideas of Marxism on the na- 
ture of the great transition of our 
time are equally superior to the em- 
pirical impressions and vague per- 
spectives of Mills. We are living 
through a world-wide historical pro- 
cess in which the capitalist system 
is fighting for survival against the 
advancing hosts of a new socialist 
order. Humanity is not undergoing 
a passage from a partially enlight- 
ened Modern Age toward a Fourth 
Epoch of alienated idiocy and om- 
nipotent bureaucracy. Along the road 
of revolution it is proceeding from 
the exploitive relations of interna- 
tional capitalism toward the non- 
exploitive relations of world social- 
ism. 

During this prolonged and tortu- 
ous transitional period, especially in 
its first and restricted steps, it is un- 
deniable that the new society must 
go through aberrations and deforma- 
tions in this or that time and place. 
The authentic Marxists have not only 
pegged these deviations and abomin- 
ations but have worked to combat 
and correct them within the frame- 
work of the struggle for workers 
democracy and socialism. And, what 
is no less important than uncovering 
the causes for these anti-socialist 
relapses, they have pointed out the 
conditions for their disappearance 
with the further development of the 
world socialist revolution. 


ARXISTS share with Mills his 

concern for safeguarding the 
values of reason and freedom inherit- 
ed from the Enlightenment, that is, 
the heyday of the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolutions. But, if the pluto- 
cratic elite will not abdicate their 
power, how are these values to be 
preserved and extended unless the 
working people are victorious in their 
efforts to overthrow monopoly cap- 
italism? The forces striving to save 
this system are the worst enemies of 
reason and freedom, the spreaders of 
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irrationality and the enforcers of 
servitude in its various forms. The 
Soviet bureaucrats, we agree, are no 
friends of reason and freedom, either. 
But the abolition of capitalist rule 
and its militarism by the workers in 
the West would be the best encour- 
agement to the Soviet peoples to 
throw off bureaucratic rule in the 
East. 

Mills contends that his sociological 
standpoint goes beyond the obsolete 
positions of both classical liberalism 
and classical socialism. This is an il- 
lusion, a bit of false consciousness 
about his real role and intellectual 
position. Actually he stands in line 
with the finest traditions of Amer- 
ican liberalism incarnated in such 
scholars as E. A. Ross, Veblen, Dewey, 
Vernon Parrington and Charles Beard. 
He has brought their kind of criti- 
cism of American bourgeois civiliza- 
tion up to date. But he has not trans- 
cended their basic ideas, values and 
perspectives. Like them — and, for 
that matter, like John Stuart Mill — 
he trusts to the influence of reason, 
science, democracy, debate and edu- 
cation to overcome reaction and pro- 
mote social progress. Like them he 
rejects the Marxist doctrines that the 
workers are the key agency and their 
class struggles the indispensable 
means for accomplishing these aims. 

Mills differs from the leading lib- 
erals of the early twentieth century 
by his greater sophistication and in- 
creased doubts about the future. 
Even as he defies the men in power, 
he feels depressed at the slim pros- 
pects of counteracting them. All the 
same, he casts the weight of his in- 
fluence against the militarist mad- 
ness of the imperialists. Hoping 
against hope that democracy, reason 
and freedom can be rescued from 
further degradation and _ ultimate 
destruction and that “‘the ideal of the 
Renaissance Man” can be revived, he 
ends up on a note of pure idealism: 
“It is on the level of human aware- 
ness that virtually all solutions to the 
great problems must now lie.” 

It is hard to beli¢ve that so well- 
informed a man believes this. Sure- 
ly he knows that awareness is only 
one aspect of social action, and not 
its most conclusive phase! 

Great historical problems have not 
ever been solved by human con- 
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sciousness, but only by human action, 
social practice, revolutionary strug- 
gle. After such problems have been 
thought out, and even while they 
are being thought out, they have to 
be fought out by contending social 
forces. It is on the level of class ac- 
tion that grave social issues have 
been, will be and must be settled. 
Correct thinking enters as an indis- 
pensable element for victory in such 
struggle but it has to find its source, 
significance and destination in the 
arena of social and political practice. 


HESE considerations provide a 

gauge for evaluating the role 
and work of C. Wright Mills. His 
probing studies of the American so- 
cial structure; his summons to a 
broader outlook in sociological theory 
and analysis; his attacks upon the 
cold warrior: and their armor-bear- 
ers among the intellectuals; his cam- 
paign to lift the academic boycott of 
Marxism; his breaching of the uni- 
formity and conformity of official so- 
ciology are valuable contributions to 





the enlightenment of the present 
generation. 

But there are vistas beyond this 
brand of liberal sociology and it will 
not go well with those who are con- 
tent to stop there. We have tried to 
show some of the principal errors 
and limitations in Mills’ treatment of 
social problems which are typical of 
his school: vacillation between his- 
torical materialism and idealism; in- 
clination to inconsistency; rejection 
of Marxism; failure to distinguish 
between a declining capitalism and 
a nascent socialism; overestimation of 
the middle class intellectuals and de- 
preciation of the power of the work- 
ing class; pessimism and skepticism; 
lack of a clear outlook on the future 
and lack of a realistic program. 

All these imperfections make Mills’ 
sociology inferior to scientific social- 
ism as a guide to the most progres- 
sive thought and the most effective 
political action. Despite its critics 
from Weber to Mills, Marxism re- 
mains the most valid and valuable 
form of “the sociological imagina- 
tion” in our epoch. 
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Listen, Yankee 


By C. Wright Mills 


This is a book about history that will make history. It is the case of the 
Cuban Revolution as presented by C. Wright Mills, the distinguished Amer- 
ican scholar. He tells the dramatic story of the Cuban revolutionaries in the 
form of a compelling and honest series of letters to Americans as they would 
be written by the people of Cuba. The author went to Cuba, listened and 
learned. Then he applied his trained and gifted talents to telling the truth 
as he saw and heard it, without the doubletalk of either diplomacy or fear. 
“Like most Cubans,” he explains, “I too believe that this revolution is a 


This is a book that must be read; its message must reach beyond the 
curtain of indifference and confusion that has been raised in America by the 
propaganda campaigns of the capitalist press. The monopolists in the U.S. 
have mobilized White House, State Department and Pentagon to feed this 
campaign of lies, distortion and hysteria. All this in preparation for their 
cold-blooded plan to recapture the island they lost when the tyrant Batista 
fell. Against the vilification of the Cuban revolution by U.S. officialdom, Mills 
gives voice to the magnificent courage and hope of the Cuban people. For the 
first time, the reader will grasp the meaning of the liberation that the people 
of Cuba are experiencing and will understand their readiness to die, if nec- 
essary, in defense of their freedom. Only a visit to Cuba itself could provide 
more insight into the Western hemisphere’s first victorious socialist rev- 


Listen, Yankee is published in a 50-cent paperback edition by Ballantine Books and a 
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Depression Ahead? 


Kennedy promises a New Frontier but he inherits a 


debt-ridden economy whose prospects are tied to 


the fate of a dollar which is rapidly losing value 


HE 1957 recession was the turn- 
ing point in America’s post-war 
prosperity. The vast government 
power constructed during the Roose- 
velt era to save capitalism from the 


“Great Depression,” the war bud- 
gets, the tremendous inflationary 
deficits — all of these devices now 


appeared inadequate to prevent an- 
other great depression that seemed 
to loom up for the middle or late 
sixties. For the 1957 recession was 
not just another recession; it was not 
simply the third of three post-war 
recessions. There was something 
more: the mechanism of inflationary 
credit which was the mainspring of 
the “New Deal” threatened to be- 
come the instrument of inflationary 
bankruptcy. The point was reachec 
in 1957 in which the Roosevelt cure 
threatened to become as deadly to 
the patient as the disease it was to 
treat. The doctors of capitalism had 
reached a turning point: come up 
with a new kind of medicine or let 
the patient die. 


HIS situation, already recognized 

in varying degrees by leading 
bankers and economists, is propelling 
the ruling circles in the U.S. to new 
political and economic extremes both 
at home and abroad. We have al- 
ready seen the sudden shift, in 1959, 
from Dulles’ policies to the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meetings; we 
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have seen the politically explosive 
“tight money” policies, the sharp and 
intensive anti-labor drive by the cor- 
porations and the Congress. We have 
seen the economic demands made 
upon Western Europe, the naked ar- 
rogance of U.S. policies in Cuba and 
the Congo. We noted that further 
anti-labor legislation was postponed 
during 1960 solely on the grounds 
that this was an election year. These 
were only the opening wedge of what 
is to come. 

Kennedy’s ‘New Frontier” and 
Galbraith’s Affluent Society are de- 
mands for extreme sacrifices by the 
U.S. workers at home — a ten to 
twenty billion dollar increase in gov- 
ernment spending, matching higher 
‘axation, price controls, wage con- 
rols, credit controls and new labor 
control bills. U.S. capitalism is in a 
desperate situation and is plunging 
toward the political and economic 
action the situation demands. 


What was the “New Deal’? 


Thirty years ago, capitalism was 
dying. Vast political and economic 
power was consolidated in the offices 
of the Federal Government. Roose- 
velt used the ominous power of the 
working class to regiment the cap- 
italist class into effective combat 
formations. He then proceeded to 
hamstring the trade-union move- 
ment with regulation and regimenta- 
tion under the cover of double-edged 
concessions. The leadership of the 
trade-union movement was sucked 


into the position of an appendage of 
the Democratic party and the cap- 
italist regime in Washington. With 
this concentration of political 
economic power in the hands of 
an enormous federal bureaucracy, 
Roosevelt used that power to sub- 
sidize the dying system. 


and 


URING the first eight years of 
the “New Deal,” Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration pumped about nineteen 
billion dollars of federal deficit 
spending into the depression-ridden 
economy. A _ simple inspection of 
banking, business activity and em- 
ployment statistics for the years 
1939 and 1940 is sufficient to show 
that this was not enough; the edge 
may have been taken off the depres- 
sion, but prosperity was still a long 
way off. The second World War 
saved U.S. capitalism. It permitted 
Roosevelt to turn an army of unem- 
ployed into armed regiments; it con- 
verted rusting idle productive capac- 
ity into production and war profits; 
above all, it created the emergency 
required to dragoon the American 
people and the economy into $240 
billion of deficit spending, onto levels 
of taxation which would have been 
politically impossible by other means, 
and established a war budget which 
could be used to dump the surplus 
product into the seven seas and outer 
space. 
The economy had recovered from 
previous depressions by a kind of ex- 
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pansion into “space.” Immigration 
and the opening of the West were 
the principal factors of U.S. indus- 
trial growth during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The U.S. 
economy formally celebrated its im- 
perialist, finance-capitalist stage of 
development with the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and continued this expan- 
sion through the first World War 
and the exceptional conditions of the 
ten years following that war. When 
the bust of 1929 hit that economy, 
the opportunities for recovery 
through expansion into “space” were 
exhausted. 


GAINST this background, the 
‘“‘New Deal” economy represent- 
ed an effort to expand the economy 
in “time” as contrasted with “space.” 
That is to say, the income used to 
buy up the surplus product and foster 
industrial expansion was taken from 
the “future,” in the form of credit. 
Obviously, the source of this credit 
could not be the capitalists them- 
selves. When the process of net ac- 
cumulation has been interrupted by 
a deep and prolonged depression, the 
capitalists have neither the ability 
nor the confidence to engineer such 
programs. Under such conditions they 
must turn to the one agency in the 
economy which has the resources to 
provide and sustain the needed cre- 
dit, the state. The state must “prime 
the pump.” 

To accomplish this, Roosevelt’s re- 
gime expanded the power and oper- 
ations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Treasury. The heart of 
the procedure may be summed up 
as follows: 

The Treasury sells bonds and bills 
to the banks and corporations, giv- 
ing them a source of income for their 
idle reserve cash. In order to generate 
more lending power in the banking 
system, the Federal Reserve System 
buys U.S. Treasury bonds and bills 
on the so-called “open market” from 
federal securities dealers. The Fed- 
eral Reserve uses the national gold 
reserve entrusted to its corporate 
care as the basis for printing the 
money to buy these bonds. The Fed- 
eral Reserve check is then deposited 
by the securities dealer with a na- 
tional bank which is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System. That 
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bank then uses the check to increase 
its reserves and its lending power in 
a five to six-to-one ratio. The money 
over and above tax revenues pum- 
ped into the Treasury is used for de- 
ficit spending to create jobs and start 
business in operation. 

In any industrial economy the use 
of extensive credit procedures in 
such a manner is, at best, a delicate 
operation, requiring extensive plan- 
ning, foresight and control. In a well- 
managed workers state such pro- 
cedures can be effected without 
permanent danger to the economy. 
However, because of the laws of a 
capitalist economy — in the very na- 
ture of the  private-property-for- 
profit system — the consequences of 
any such long-term program are 
deadly, cumulative, permanent, lead- 
ing to collapse. 

We may cite Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, W. McMartin, on 
this point. Speaking of proposals to 
have the Federal Reserve System 
act to hold down 1959 interest rates, 
he said, ““‘When such a program was 
adopted during and following the 
war, it did succeed for a time in 
actually pegging interest rates on 
Government obligations. But, at the 
same time, it promoted and facilitat- 
ed that dangerous bank credit and 
monetary expansion that developed 
under the harness of direct price, 
wage and material controls. The sup- 
pressed inflation that resulted [1947- 
48, L.M.], we are now well aware, 
burst forth eventually in a very rapid 
depreciation of the dollar and even 
threatened to destroy our free econ- 
omy.” 


HE critical question since the first 


days of the “New Deal” has 
been: at what point does deficit 
spending lead to bankruptcy? A 


number of misguided calculations 
have been made to determine how 
large the federal debt could become 
before the critical point would be 
reached. A large amount of wasted 
effort in calculation may be saved by 
simply stating that the size of the 
federal debt, in itself, is not the de- 
cisive factor; with sufficient regi- 
mentation of the U.S. economy that 
debt could “safely” expand to a very 
large sum. The critical point is, as 
the quotation from McMartin implies, 





the. depreciation of the dollar with 
respect to the world market. That is 
of particularly criticel importance for 
an imperialist economy struggling to 
expand its activity in that same world 
market. It is of even greater impor- 
tance when one considers that the 
collapse of that dollar would result 
in the immediate collapse of that 
same world market. The critical point 
for the economy is the point at which 
domestic inflation presents the U.S. 
finance-capitalists with an interna- 
tional monetary crisis. 

Definite signs of precisely such a 
crisis occurred during and following 
the 1957 recession. That is what made 
that recession a _ turning-point in 
world history. 


Evidence of the Crisis 


During 1958 the Treasury incurred 
an increase in deficits of $18 billion. 
That is the price U.S. finance-cap- 
italism had to pay to buy its way out 
of that recession. This figure may be 
roughly compared, allowing for the 
effects of inflation, with a net deficit 
of $24 billion during World War I 
and $19 billion during the eight pre- 
war years of the “New Deal.” 

This tremendous ransom to buy off 
depression produced an immediate, 
threatening inflationary boom during 
the recession. 

At the same time the US. economy 
experienced a sharply defined bal- 
ance-of-payments crisis. While the 
U.S. dollar was rapidly depreciating, 
the wrecked economies of Western 
Europe had recovered to the point 
that their industries were expanding 
at the expense of U.S. trade bal- 
ances. As a symptom of that process, 
we have merely to observe the sub- 
stantial outflow of U.S. gold reserves 
toward the treasuries of the West 
German banks and to compare the 
prices of West German and American 
steel products at U.S. ports of entry. 


HE very procedures which were 

so essential to post-war capital- 
ist prosperity, so indispensable to the 
reestablishment of capitalism in 
Western Europe, had created forces 
which now threatened to destroy that 
very prosperity. Obviously, $18 bil- 
lion in 1958 was not adequate to buy 
full recovery from the 1957 reces- 
sion; but, on the other hand, lower 
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interest rates, greater pump-priming 
would have disastrously increased 
the peril to the U.S. monetary posi- 
tion. 

Expanding the consumer credit 
market would have required an ex- 
tension of the repayment period and 
prime interest rates in the order of 
from 1% to 2%, while foreign dis- 
count rates were in the 4% to 6% 
range. To permit such a lowering 
of interest rates in late 1958 and 1959 
would have resulted in a flow of 
funds out of the United States at a 
rate that might have wrecked inter- 
national monetary stability. (It is for 
such reasons that the past three years 
have seen a brisk gossip in interna- 
tional financial circles concerning a 
possible devaluation of the U.S. dol- 
lar, exactly such reasons that caused 
a boom in gold sales and prices on 
the London market, a boom provoked 
by capital funds from the New York 
market.) 

The point had been reached at 
which it was no longer possible to 
maintain high profits, full employ- 
ment, high rates of industrial growth 
and prevent a depression by “New 
Deal” methods. History had caught 
up with the ‘“‘New Deal.” 


Technical Decay in the Economy 


Since 1955, the rate of physical 
output per production hour has been 
constantly increasing. At the same 
time, the absolute number of full- 
time employed production workers 
has been constantly decreasing. Since 
1955, the main real source of high 
employment has_ been _ capitalist 
waste; the number of administrative 
and sales jobs has been increasing. 
In short, it has cost more admin- 
istrative and sales effort to account 
for, supervise and distribute each 
man-hour of production output. Dur- 
ing this same period, the amount of 
idle capacity has been constantly 
growing. Despite the increases in 
gross national product, the U.S. econ- 
omy has begun to decay. Each pro- 
duction worker now has to carry on 
his back a constantly growing cost 
of administration, selling and idle 
plant capacity; that is the main sink 
hole of the extra dollars lifted out of 
workers’ purchasing power by in- 
flation. One of the most important 
symptoms of this decay is the grow- 
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ing proportion of unemployed; the 
capitalist economy is no longer able 
with “New Deal’? methods to pro- 
vide jobs for its growing population. 


E SHALL cite an example of 

this process of decay, automo- 
bile distribution. This example is the 
product of the big post-Korean War 
boom, an extreme but typical case 
of the technical decay that has taken 
over the U.S. economy. 

The post-Korea boom was based 
on two factors. First, the continua- 
tion of a high arms budget. Second- 
ly, the exceptional but short-lived 
conditions created by the expansion 
of consumer credit. The arms bud- 
get held a floor under an otherwise 
shaky economy; the consumer credit 
splurge created a fabulous three-year 
boom in the consumer market. Both 
of these factors combined to create a 
headlong capital-investments boom. 
Industrial and commercial firms, such 
as automobile, mushroomed their ex- 
pansion in their eagerness to grab off 
bigger slices of this new market. This 
boom lasted three years, and suc- 
ceeded in achieving for U.S. economy 
a fantastic rate of growth of the gross 
national product. 

After the great boom in the auto 
market in 1955, the Detroit manufac- 
turers continued to multiply the 
number of automobile dealers, de- 
spite a decline in new car sales in 
1956 and 1957. Also despite the ex- 
pansion in unit sales in 1955, the 
market had begun to catch up with 
the auto industry by squeezing away 
the high profit rates dealers enjoyed 
prior to and during the Korean War. 
Dealers had to double and even triple 
the number of cars sold to maintain 
the same rate of profit on annual 
operations. Detroit continued to hand 
out new franchises on every block; 
even gas stations were pressed into 
taking franchises in many areas. The 
point has been reached at which 
there are from two to three times the 
maximum number of automobile 
dealers justified to handle the cur- 
rent new car volume. 

Despite super profit rates by De- 
troit manufacturers, auto dealers’ 
margins are at depression levels. On 
paper, the auto dealer is supposed to 
own 25% of the retail list price; in 
fact, he is fortunate if he grosses 


$200 on a new $3,000 automobile. The 
giant corporations thus contrive to 
squeeze both the worker and the 
small capitalist, maintaining high 
profits for themselves while they 
pass to others the cost of the ineffi- 
ciency and waste they themselves 


create. 

A similar pattern is found in all 
dealership industries, tires, acces- 
sories, refrigerators, etc. The only 


answer the big manufacturers offer 
to the rotten mess of waste they have 
created is “fair trade” price-fixing, 
to squeeze that much more out of the 
workers and to keep the retailers 
from fighting to trim manufacturers’ 
margins. 


Who Runs the Government? 


The Democratic party and the la- 
bor bureaucrats have been selling 
the myth that the people control or 
influence the decisions of govern- 
ment. 

The reality is quite different.! The 
centers of federal monetary and fiscal 
operations are the Federal Reserve 
System and the U.S. Treasury. The 
Federal Reserve System is a joint 
corporation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the National Banking Sys- 
tem. The U.S. Treasury is, in turn, 
“advised” by several private com- 
mittees elected and appointed by the 
Life Insurance Association, the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, etc. 
The axis of rotation of the billion- 
dollars-a-day Federal Securities 
market in New York is the Discount 
Corporation, whose directors and 
stockholders are drawn principally 
from the seven leading New York 
money-market banks. The roster of 
the Discount Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the Ad- 
visory Committees presents us with 
a list of interlocking directorates 
representing the controlling interests 
of U.S. finance-capitalism. Our na- 
tional economy, federal and “pri- 
vate,” is clearly shown to be under 
the direct supervision and control of 
Wall Street. Other departments of 
the executive bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington are also advised by key “‘pri- 

1. The student of this question is referred to 
the published report of hearings before the Joint 
Eccnomic Committee of the Congress on August 
5, 6 and 7, 1959, entitled: “‘The Government's 
Management of Its Monetary, Fiscal and Debt 
Operations.’’ While study of this important sub- 
ject cannot be restricted to this document, this 


report suffices to point up the most important 
matters. 
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vate” committees drawn from the 
same source. This combination of the 
executive bureaucracy and its fin- 
ance-capitalist directors and advisors 
represents the real federal govern- 
ment apparatus, which is substantial- 
ly independent of the political party 
in power. The former Secretary of 
State and the present director of the 
CIA (the U-2 department), were 
members of the Dulles family from 
the firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. 
But these are only two of many ex- 
amples. 

Against this background we are 
hardly surprised to discover that 
many major federal economic poli- 
cies are first formulated in the quasi- 
government, the Federal Reserve 
System. In fact, the Federal Reserve 
System with its interlocking associa- 
tions in the New York money market 
is the real executive committee of the 
American ruling class and its govern- 
ment. In many respects, the pub- 
lished documents of the Federal Re- 
serve System and other financial 
combines are the real political “‘in- 
ternal bulletins” of the combat party 
of finance capitalism in the U.S.A. 

It would be incorrect to credit or 
blame only Eisenhower for the pol- 
icies and executive actions pursued 
during his regime. These policies and 
actions were carried out by the 
enormous federal bureaucracy creat- 
ed by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a 
federal bureaucracy liberally ‘“ad- 
vised” and directed by the leaders 
of finance-capitalism. 


What Can They Do? 


During the recent election cam- 
paign John F. Kennedy made two ap- 
parently contradictory promises. On 
the one hand, he promised programs 
that will amount to at least $10 bil- 
lion a year in added federal spend- 
ing. On the other hand, he promised 
a balanced budget. These promises 
are not as contradictory as they 
might seem. 

The simple answer is a $10 billion 
increase in annual taxation. Who is 
to pay it? Kennedy promises busi- 
ness growth, more jobs, and considers 
possible tax relief to business to en- 
courage investment. This is contra- 
dictory, unless we draw the obvious 
conclusion that income taxes on 
workers will be increased by more 
than $10 billion a year. 
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Does this present a solution to the 
crisis? Not in itself. It amounts to 
taking more money out of the pre- 
sently employed workers to provide 
payrolls for the unemployed and 
higher profits for business. On the 
surface that might seem adequate 
from the capitalist’s viewpoint; it is 
not. The federal government cannot 
prevent a continual depreciation of 
the dollar by this juggling; Ken- 
nedy’s proposal, so far, is the most 
temporary kind of solution for the 
big capitalists, a solution which will 
wear itself out in probably less than 
two or three years. The reason for 
this inadequacy is simple. The fed- 
eral government can dump ten bil- 
lions more into the economy; it can- 
not, at present, control what happens 
as a result of that added expendi- 
ture; in a normal economy that mon- 
ey would tend to flow to the areas of 
highest turnover, most rapid circula- 
tion, greatest anticipated speculative 
profit, with inflationary conse- 
quences. Under present circum- 
stances, it will tend to move out of 
U.S. economy into foreign invest- 
ments at an uncontrolled rate. The 
result is simply a worsening of the 
predicament the U.S. economy faces 
at this present moment. 


HE only and obvious “answer” 

to this problem is direct govern- 
ment control of the economy, in the 
form of price controls, wage controls, 
material controls and selective credit 
controls. An excellent set of prece- 
dents for the legislation and ma- 
chinery required for this job exists 
in the experience of World War II 
and the Korean War. The result will 
follow along the lines of German 
economist Hjalmar Schacht’s econ- 
omic reorganization of the Nazi pre- 
war economy. That is not to suggest 
that Kennedy is going to introduce 
fascism; merely to imitate many of 
the economic control procedures 
forced upon the pre-war Nazi econ- 
omy. 

The finance-capitalists recognized 
the meaning of the 1957 recession. In 
late 1958 they were firmly deter- 
mined to shift official labor policy 
from conciliation to outright war. The 
first test was to be the steel workers. 
Under the noses of the entire nation, 
the steel bosses and their big custom- 





ers laid up inventories that would 
carry them through October of 1959, 
by which time they expected to bring 
the steel workers to their knees. That 
test failed. The steel workers did not 
win the strike, but they succeeded 
in maintaining their integrity as a 
union. This outright attack on labor, 
accompanied by the anti-labor act 
passed by the Democratic-controlled 
Congress, was the beginning of this 
new outright war on labor. This was 
not sO much a matter of conspiracy 
by Wall Street and the Democratic 
party as a measure forced on Wall 
Street by economic desperation. The 
breakdown of the “New Deal” meant 
to them that it was no longer pos- 
sible to maintain a conciliatory policy 
toward the trade-union movement. 
Bottled up by the rapid depreciation 
of the dollar on the world market, 
the capitalists could maintain their 
profits over the next ten years only 
by squeezing the difference out of 
the pockets of the workers. 

The pattern of recent negotiations 
and anti-labor bills shows that the 
capitalists and the Democrats are not 
attempting the stupid objective of 
smashing the unions; to smash the 
existing unions would lead to illegal 
unions which would be necessarily 
political and probably lead to the 
formation of a revolutionary Labor 
party. Their apparent object has been 
to weaken the unions, to chop up 
their bargaining units and to ham- 
string them with police legislation 
which would make an effective strike 
illegal. 


IXON, Rockefeller and Kennedy 

all agreed on the “necessity” 

of legislation that will give the Presi- 
dent added powers to settle strikes. 
Such anti-labor legislation in the 
hands of the Kennedy administra- 
tion fits well with the legislation im- 
plied by Kennedy’s economic plat- 
form and John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
Affluent Society. Americans, Gal- 
braith points out, are spending too 
much on private luxuries; more 
money must be diverted from private 
spending to public spending. That 
can mean nothing but smaller pay- 
checks and higher taxes for the 
American worker. Kennedy’s prom- 
ises of bigger public spending, easing 
tax burdens on business and balanced 

(Continued on page 3!) 
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Tremors Under the Fifth Republic 


The capitalists breathed a sigh of relief in 1958: De Gaulle 
had established his ''strong'’ regime. But the solution solved 
nothing and the General faces the fate of his predecessors 


Recent weeks have once again re- 
vealed just how deep are the fissures 
in French society behind the appa- 
rent solidity of the facade provided 
by the Fifth Republic. 

While indifference remains wide- 
spread — is, indeed itself a symptom 
of crisis — it is rarely based today 
on a confident belief that De Gaulle 
has matters in hand. Even his friends 
have pierced the myth upon which 
his successes have been based; one by 
one, behind the throne, they are get- 
ting ready to fix the succession — if 
they can do so without the decisive 
intervention of the masses. And slow- 
ly, hesitantly, it is being realized by 
opponents that the regime is not im- 
pregnable and is not able to solve 
the problems of French capitalism. 

For the present, the heavy incubus 
of the long record of betrayal of the 
official working-class organizations 
still hangs over the opposition, but 
there are signs of a change, and 
these signs, restricted as they are, 
have been sufficient in recent weeks 
to evoke an almost hysterical re- 
sponse on the part of the govern- 
ment. Papers have been seized, their 
offices searched, activists have been 
detained and left-wing university 
teachers and radio employees, as well 
as other intellectuals, have had sanc- 
tions taken against them. Both the 


new lines of opposition — directly 
striking at the essence of state power 
and the idea of “legality” — though 
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supported only by a small vanguard 
as yet, and the measures used against 
them have caused heart-searchings 
through the ranks of France’s im- 
portant, and predominantly left-wing 
intelligentsia. As the most sensitive 
section of French society it reflects 
the slight tremors which foreshadow 
the more intense shocks which the 
regime will have to face in the near 
future. 


O UNDERSTAND what is hap- 

pening now, we have to cast our 
eyes back at the last decade of French 
history. In May, 1958, the regime 
had reached an impasse from which 
it could only escape by a sharp turn 
to new methods. Its problems were 
reflected in the low state of morale 
of the French ruling class and the 
deep divisions within itself which 
became an obstacle every time de- 
termined action seemed called for. 
The undermining of the confidence 
of the ruling class was no new thing. 
It had been apparent in the thirties; 
it brought about the capitulation of 
1940 and had provided the back- 
ground to the governmental instab- 
ility of the period since 1945. It had 
weakened the capitalists in face of 
the working-class challenge. Indeed, 
only the “peoples front” policy of 
compromise and betrayal (i.e. sup- 
porting De Gaulle) by the Socialist 
and Communist party leaders in 1944- 
47, as in 1936, had enabled capitalist 
rule to survive. But it survived under 
constantly deteriorating conditions. 


The French Empire was in process of 
disintegration. The French voice in 
the counsels of the great powers had 
become thin and was ignored with 
impunity. The shattered post-war 
economy was put back into action 
with billions of American dollars and 
with the exhortations of the Com- 
munist party leaders to “produce 
first.” (The CP only changed its tune 


when the crucial time for social 
change had passed away.) 
Buoyed up by external aid, the 


French economy got into gear and 
embarked on a process of uninter- 
rupted expansion. But this expansion 
Was accompanied by sharp social 
strains and divisions within the rul- 
ing class and proved extremely pain- 
ful to large sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie. The reasons for this lay 
in the antiquated nature of much of 
the apparatus of production and dis- 
tribution and the pressures imposed 
upon it in the course of moderniza- 
tion. Conflicts and clashes of inter- 
ests appeared between the modern- 
izers in industry and the civil serv- 


ice and the vested interests of the 
older sections of the economy and 
their political friends. Hence the 


emergence of a number of warring 
but barely distinguishable political 
parties and groups all representing 
one or another section of the bour- 
geoisie or of the threatened peasant- 
ry and petty-bourgeoisie. 

Thus, although in the fifties indus- 
trial production moved up at a brisk 
rate and important industries were 
given a face lift, social disintegra- 
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tion and political incoherence ad- 
vanced with equal rapidity. With the 
onset of the nationalist revolt in Al- 
geria in 1954, the situation steadily 
worsened and new opportunities were 
opened up for working-class action 
which the “left’’ parties failed to 
take advantage of. The Socialists, 
when in the government, carried on 
the war; and the verbal opposition 
of the Communists did not prevent 
them voting the special powers 
needed by the government to deal 
with the “emergency” nor was it 
matched by effective support to the 
Algerian revolution or to the big 
detachments of the Algerian proletar- 
iat forced to work in French indus- 
try by the poverty of their own 
country. 


No Way Out 


On the other hand the French 
bourgeoisie was forced to hang onto 
Algeria at all costs. Not only did it 
have a big economic stake, but a 
successful national struggle against 
colonialism would be a signal for a 
generalized revolt in the other Afri- 
can colonies. Moreover, without 
North Africa, the world position of 
France would once more be down- 
graded. These were the main rea- 
sons for building up in Algeria an 
army of some half a million men, 
largely composed of young conscripts. 
This vast army, officered by men 
anxious to revenge the defeats suf- 
fered in Indochina, was given vir- 
tually a free hand to maintain 
French rule at any price and by all 
means. In this it was seconded by 
the million-strong settler group in 
Algeria itself, profoundly influenced 
by racialism and right-wing extrem- 
ism. 

The Algerian war, as it dragged on, 
contributed a further festering stream 
to the already empoisoned social re- 
lations of the metropolis. The social 
crisis became deeper. Repression and 
even torture became everyday ne- 
cessities. Parliamentary democracy 
became quite unworkable. It ceased 
to guarantee the essential interests 
of the leading sections of the bour- 
geoisie; it fostered all kinds of cor- 
ruption; it fell into open contempt 
among the people. The settler revolt 
of May, 1958, gave it the final push 
and gave the bourgeoisie the oppor- 
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tunity to throw off its fetters alto- 
gether. The depth of the crisis was 
now clearly revealed and the main 
sections of French capital thus tacitly 
agreed, if its rule was to continue, 
some of the old differences would 
have to be put aside and new, author- 
itarian content put into superficially 
democratic forms. This pointed clear- 
ly in the direction of General de 
Gaulle, who had been preparing him- 
self for just such a moment for over 
a decade. 


E GAULLE’s task was twofold. 

First, he had to work out more 
favorable conditions for French cap- 
ital at home both by strengthening 
the state apparatus and stamping out 
political intrigué and _ corruption. 
Second, but interrelated with this, 
went the object of defeating the na- 
tionalist movement in Algeria or 
forcing it to come to terms in a way 
satisfactory to French investment in- 
terests in that country. 

The first of these proceeded com- 
paratively smoothly. De Gaulle took 
over when the business cycle was 
moving upwards again on a world 
scale. His regime was thus able to 
take the credit for continued pro- 
sperity. In addition, by putting the 
exchange value of the franc on a 
more realistic basis and _ holding 
wages in check, a distinct improve- 
ment took place in the competitive 
position of French exports in the 
world market. The yawning balance 
of payments gap was thus bridged, 
though at the expense of a fall in 
real wages and a check to the home 
market, which is only showing its 
full consequences with the signs of 
slackening of the export boom. While 
the indices show, superficially, a 
continued improvement in produc- 
tion, behind the rising curves lies the 
fact that many sections of the econ- 
omy, especially agriculture, have 
continued to resist adaptation. The 
restricted purchasing power of work- 
ers and peasants and the inability 
of French capitalism to grapple with 
such problems as housing have re- 
vealed that the much-discussed ‘“‘neo- 
capitalism” has changed nothing 
fundamentally; especially has it done 
nothing to reconcile the working 
class to capitalist relations of pro- 
duction. 





De Gaulle has been living in the 
past two years on a_ tremendous 
fund of credit derived from the 
confidence placed in him by diverse 
sections of the ruling class, but also 
from the widely held belief that he 
had the key to all problems. Even 
on the home front that has not been 
so; and the change in the economic 
climate is beginning to reveal just 
how little he has been able to achieve 
in the way of a permanent strength- 
ening of French capitalism. At least 
here weaknesses and omissions have 
been concealed. The crucial problems 
which no one can escape concern 
Algeria. 

In most other African colonies, De 
Gaulle has found obsequious house- 
boys temporarily, though he hopes 
permanently, to stand as guarantors 
for French interests against the co- 
lonial revolution. In Algeria, how- 
ever, he has been up against an 
elemental movement, already in 
armed action, with deep social as well 
as national roots. Here, although 
many of the leaders of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), may from 
time to time have been prepared for 
compromise, the circumstances of the 
struggle have left little room for a 
deal. For one thing it would lead to 
their denunciation by their own more 
militant supporters as a_ sell-out. 
Algeria is no Senegal and no Cyprus. 
Moreover, the presence in Algeria 
of the settler movement and an army 
under the command of a fanatical of- 
ficer corps considerably narrows 
down the concessions which even De 
Gaulle can make in negotiations to 
bring about a settlement which will 
conserve the vital interests of French 
capital. Consequently, the Fifth 
Republic has been no more success- 
ful than its predecessor in bringing 
to an end a bitter conflict which it 
stubbornly refuses to recognize as a 
war. The war itself, with all its con- 
sequences, undermines in its course 
the foundations of confidence upon 
which De Gaulle’s government is 
based. 


The Youth Rebel 


As it does so, the war itself be- 
comes more and more a _ nuisance 
and an outrage to French citizens; 
the most acutely affected and the 
most sensitive to its effects are the 
youth and the intellectuals. It is 
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from their ranks, therefore, that has 
come the first movement which has 
openly proclaimed the need to fight 
the war by illegal means if necessary, 
as part of the struggle against the 
regime itself. The trial of a number 
of courageous people who had given 
assistance to the Algerian struggle 
resulted in the drawing up of the now 
famous Manifesto of the 121, which 
called for solidarity with them. 

The clandestine actions of the ac- 
cused, which resulted in their re- 
ceiving heavy sentences, have clar- 
ified the issues and sparked off a 
series of reactions in all directions. 
The panic of the government has 
been revealed, and, at the same 
time, a searchlight has been turned 
on the regime itself. In recent weeks 
there can be little doubt that the 
French bourgeoisie has felt more 
threatened than at any time in the 
past two and a half years. The old 
lack of confidence in itself has come 
to the fore — now expressed in a 
waning confidence in De Gaulle. The 
struggle for succession now goes 
forward in intensified intrigues; in 
plotting which resembles the last 
year of the Fourth Republic; and the 
old parties are now reconsidering 
their relationship to the regime it- 
self. 

Rumors are heard that former con- 
tenders for power, Pinay and Sous- 
telle, both former ministers in the 
De Gaulle government, are now gang- 
ing up together with their eyes on 
the future. Socialist chief Guy Mol- 
let, who only last June, at his party’s 
conference, boasted that De Gaulle 
was carrying out their policy in 
Algeria, has now seen fit to make an 
outspoken criticism of that same pol- 
icy; he clearly wished to draw a 
sharper line between himself and a 
regime which, it daily becomes plain- 
er, is not eternal. Right through the 
old parties similar signs of change 
can be discerned. 


The Manifesto 


At the same time, the actions of 
the 121, headed by Jean Paul Sartre, 
have outlined more clearly the na- 
ture of the policies pursued by the 
“left” parties on the Algerian ques- 
tion. The most touched is, of course, 
the Communist party. It began with 
statements which condemned the “‘il- 
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legal” methods used by the resistors 
in terms not unlike those current 
in the bourgeois press. Lately, how- 
ever, it has been more cautious. For 
one thing, Khrushchev’s recent re- 
ferences to Algeria, have been less 
indulgent to De Gaulle than those 
of the Camp David period. For an- 
other, the rank-and-file, obviously 
uneasy, has been pressing for a more 
militant stand. Thus, while still ad- 
monishing those calling for acts of re- 
sistance — desertions, aid to the na- 
tionalists, etc. — the tone is milder, 
and is now accompanied by the claim 
that the Communists must organize 
and carry on work in the army, not 
engage in individual acts of resist- 
ance. From a Leninist point of view 
the argumentation appears impec- 
cable, but it is no secret that the 
carrying on of communist work in 
the army is something which has not 
been done systematically for a long 
while. In fact, since the days of the 
Popular Front, when communists 
have been marching, with only brief 
intervals, behind the tricolor and 
shouting patriotic slogans louder than 
anyone else it has been quietly aban- 
doned. It is significant, however, that, 
at least verbally, it should be re- 
stored to respectability. Partly 
through the long-run effects of Com- 
munist policy, therefore, the workers 
are still largely inert. 


HE sensitive intellectual sections, 

as has been stressed, have been 
the first to move. But it must not 
be thought that the majority have 
acted in a positive way. They were, 
in fact, put on the spot by the Mani- 
festo of the 121, but in their great 
majority vigorously rejected its im- 
plications, so that while prepared to 
speak up for freedom of speech, they 
were not prepared to line up in active 
struggle against the government. The 
most widely supported petition, put 
into circulation by the teachers’ un- 
ions, is a quite mild document by 
comparison. It calls attention to the 
“moral” problems raised for young 
conscripts by the Algerian war. It 
goes on to say “the crisis of consci- 
ence and the spirit of revolt among 
the youth are inevitable, [the sig- 
natories] are persuaded that they will 
only get worse until the cause is re- 
moved: the war itself.”” This piece of 


undoubted logic is followed by a call 
for a “negotiated peace,’ before 
peace is imposed (by whom is not 
clear) amidst “convulsions” in France 
as well as in Algeria. And a warn- 
ing is included against the “ultras” 
and the army officers who carry on 
the war. There is no analysis of the 
nature of the conflict, just the peace 
slogan — which could be merely an 
appeal to General de Gaulle himself 
to make peace. 

In its majority, therefore, the “left” 
intellectuals themselves are evading 
the main issues. Clearly, their con- 
sciences are tormented by what they 
hear about tortures and repression 
carried out in their name (as they 
sometimes put it) and by the effect 
of the war on youth — either by 
making it absorb racial poison or 
leading it onto illegal paths. The use 
of the term “convulsions” is parti- 
cularly revealing. It is difficult to 
see how anything can be resolved in 
a progressive direction in France or 
Algeria without “convulsions” and to 
act on any other presumption is to 
play into the hands of reaction. Yet 
the intellectuals around such jour- 
nals as France-Observateur and 
L’Express have not yet woken up to 
this. Apparently the teachers and 
others who sign this petition, genuine 
in their opposition to De Gaulle, and 
in their desire to see justice done, 
etc., still wish to be able to return to 
their studies and cafés with some 
kind of an assurance that there will 
be no “convulsions.” 


Suppression of the Facts 


All this time, moreover, the gov- 
ernment counter-attacks at the in- 
tellectuals’ main media of indepen- 
dent expression. The weeklies already 
mentioned have been seized a num- 
ber of times of late, not so much for 
their editorial opinions as for factual 
reporting about the Algerian con- 
flict. The government, which as yet 
does not dare to curtail press free- 
dom directly, hopes to wear down 
the intellectuals’ press by striking at 
it through its finances, The seizures 
result in heavy financial losses and 
also means that many readers do not 
see the papers at all. In fact these 
“independent” journals are more 
vulnerable than the Communist par- 
ty press, which is run at a loss any- 
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way and largely distributed through 
party members and cells. The gov- 
ernment wants to destroy the “inde- 
pendent” papers because it is afraid 
of the facts about Algeria being 
widely disseminated — and from 
sources not easily smeared as “Com- 
munist” or ‘‘Russian.’’ In so doing, it 


reveals its own fear of the conse- 
quences of a widespread popular 
awakening. It, too, does not desire 
“convulsions” — which must inevi- 
tably follow an intervention of the 
organized working class. 

But the task of the French intel- 
lectuals is not to try to find a way 





around such intervention, but to con- 
tribute, so far as they are able, to 
the construction of a new leadership 
which can make that intervention, 
when it at last takes place, a de- 
cisive one. 


October 17, 1960 


The Manifesto of the 12] 


A very important movement is devel- 
oping in France, and it is necessary that 
French and world opinion should be 
better informed about it at a time when 
the new turn in the Algerian war must 
lead us to see, and not to forget, the 
depth of the crisis which opened six 
years ago. 


In greater and greater numbers 
French people are being prosecuted, 
imprisoned and condemned for refusing 
to take part in this war or for going to 
the aid of the Algerian fighters. Dis- 
torted by their enemies, but also wa- 
tered down by those whose duty it is 
to defend them, the reasons for their 
action remains generally misunderstood. 
It is insufficient merely to say that this 
opposition to the authorities is respec- 
table. As the protest of men who feel 
their honor and their idea of truth at- 
tacked, it has a significance which pass- 
es beyond the circumstances in which 
it takes place and, it is important to 
stress, whatever the outcome of events 
may be. 


OR the Algerians there is nothing 

equivocal about the struggle wheth- 
er carried on by diplomatic or by mili- 
tary means. It is a war for national in- 
dependence. But what is its nature for 
French people? It is not a foreign war. 
The soil of France has never been 
threatened. What is more: the war is 
being carried on against men whom the 
State pleases to consider as French- 
men, but who, for their part, are fight- 
ing precisely in order not to be. It is 
not enough to say that it is a war of 
conquest, an imperialist war, accom- 
panied in addition by racialism. There 





This manifesto was signed by such leading 
French intellectuals as Jean Paul Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir. Its publication was sup- 
pressed in France by the government. 
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is this in every war and the confusion 
continues. 

In fact, by a decision which consti- 
tutes a basic abuse, the State first of 
all mobilized entire age groups of young 
male citizens for the sole purpose of 
what it described as a “police action” 
against an oppressed population, which 
only revolted through concern for its 
elementary dignity, since it demands to 
be at last recognized as an independent 
community. 

Neither a war of conquest, nor a war 
of “national defence,” nor a civil war, 
the Algerian war has little by little be- 
come a war specific to the army and to 
a caste which refuses to give way be- 
fore a rising which even the civil power, 
recognizing the general collapse of co- 
lonial empires, seems prepared to un- 
derstand. 


Today it is mainly the army’s will 
which keeps this criminal and absurd 
conflict going. This army, as a result 
of the political role which a number of 
its top representatives make it play, acts 
at times openly and violently outside 
all legality, betraying the ends with 
which it is entrusted by the entire 
nation. It compromises and threatens to 
pervert the nation itself, by forcing its 
citizens under orders to make them- 
selves accomplices of a factious and 
degrading activity. Is it mecessary to 
recall that, fifteen years after the de- 
struction of the Hitler regime, French 
militarism, as a result of the exigencies 
which such a war imposes, has been led 
to resort to torture and to make torture 
once again an institution in Europe? 


It is under these conditions that many 
Frenchmen are being led to put in the 
balance the meaning of the traditional 
values and duties. What is loyalty when, 
in certain circumstances, it becomes a 
shameful submission? Are there not 
cases when refusal to serve becomes a 
sacred duty, where “treason” means a 
courageous respect for truth? And when, 
by the will of those who use the army 





as an instrument of racial and ideol- 
ogical domination, the army places itself 
in open or latent revolt against demo- 
cratic institutions, doesn’t revolt against 
the army take on a new sense? 

The question of conscience was posed 
from the beginning of the conflict. As 
the latter lengthens out it is normal 
that the question of conscience should 
be resolved in more and more cases 
by acts of insubordination and desertion 
as well as protection and help to the 
Algerian fighters. New movements have 
developed outside all the official parties, 
without their assistance, and finally, 
despite their disavowal. Once more out- 
side the established cadres and slogans 
a resistance movement has been born, 
by a spontaneous growth of conscious- 
ness, seeking and inventing forms of ac- 
tion and means of struggle in relation 
to the new situation whose true sense 
and objects the political groupings and 
journals have agreed, by inertia, doc- 
trinal timidity or national or moral pre- 
judices, not to recognize. 


HE undersigned, considering that ev- 
eryone must take a stand on acts 
which it is no longer possible to present 
as individual acts of adventure; con- 
sidering themselves, in their place and 
according to their means, as having the 
right to intervene, not to give advice to 
those who have to take a personal deci- 
sion in the face of such grave problems, 
but to ask those who judge them not to 
allow themselves to be deceived by the 
ambiguity of words and values declare: 
We respect and consider justified the 
refusal to take up arms against the 
Algerian people. 

We respect and consider justified the 
conduct of the French people who con- 
sider it their duty to bring aid and 
protection to the oppressed Algerians in 
the name of the French people. 

The cause of the Algerian people, 
which is contributing in a decisive way 
to ruin the colonial system, is the cause 
of all free men. 
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“American Communism 
and Soviet Russia’ 


by James P. Cannon 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM AND SOVIET 
Russia, by Theodore Draper. Vik- 
ing Press, New York, N.Y. 558 pp. 
1960. $8.50. 


HEN Theodore Draper set out 
in 1952 to write the history of 
the American Communist party he 
didn’t know what he was getting into. 
He had assumed, as he says in the 
introduction to the present volume, 
that “the ‘real’ history of American 
Communism had begun with the 
economic depression of the early 
nineteen-thirties,” and that the first 
ten years could be given short shrift. 
“Originally I conceived of writing 
the whole story in one volume, of 
which the opening chapter would 
briefly outline the party’s ‘pre-his- 
tory’ from 1919 to 1929.” It didn’t 
work out that way. 

The writing of this “pre-history” 
turned out to be a formidable chore 
because the first ten years stubborn- 
ly refused to yield to summary treat- 
ment, and information about them 
was not easily found. The historical 
reports of others, Stalinist and anti- 
communists alike, proved to be in- 
adequate and unreliable; superficial 
jobs, tendentiously slanted and even 
grossly falsified. Draper explains the 
problem that upset his original plan 
with polite restraint, as follows: “I 
found scholarly exploration almost 
completely lacking, sources uncol- 
lected and often unknown, and most 
of the available material encrusted 
with personal bias and political pro- 
paganda.” 

He had to undertake a basic re- 
search of original sources never as- 
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sembled before. He soon discovered 
that he had to dig deep for the true 
story. And, once started, and lured 
on by its unfolding interest, he kept 
at it, year after year, until he had 
piled up a mountain of material and 
sorted it out into a coherent pattern. 
Now, eight years and two thick and 
richly documented volumes later, he 
hasn’t been able to get farther than 
the “opening chapter,” as he at first 
had conceived it. That simple fact, 
standing by itself, is testimony to 
the significance and interest of the 
first ten years of American commun- 
ism, and also to the seriousness of 
the first historian to report it with 
factual accuracy in scope and detail. 
Draper’s first volume, The Roots of 
American Communism,* published in 
1957, could carry the story only up to 
1923. His second volume, American 
Communism and Soviet Russia, re- 
cently published, ends in the year 
1929. His projected third volume, 
dealing with the Stalin-Browder era, 
which he had originally conceived to 
be the “real” story, has had to wait 
until the first ten years of the party’s 
evolution, which eventually prepared 
the necessary conditions for the 
Browderian monstrosity, had been 
thorough'y explored and reported. 
Serious students of American com- 
munism, and of its first ten years 
in particular, will be grateful for 
Draper’s remarkable work of ex- 
ploration and discovery. His two im- 
posing volumes give the first and 
only detailed, rounded and connected 
account of the facts of American 


* Reviewed in International Socialist Review, 


Summer, 1957. 








communist history, from its inception 


as a revolutionary movement in- 
spired by the Russian Revolution 
until it succumbed to Stalinism in 


1929. By that time, the American 
party, gradually yielding to conser- 
vative domestic pressures on the one 
side and to the deep-going reaction 
in the Soviet Union on the other, had 
undergone a profound transforma- 
tion. 

How this transformation was even- 
tually brought about is related, step 
by step, in Draper’s story. It seems 
simple and clear and easy as you 
read the flowing narrative from 
chapter to chapter — until you study 
the voluminous reference notes and 
reflect that it took the author eight 
years of hard labor to assemble them; 
and reflect further that the research 
relates to living people in action all 
the time. 


Along the way, the party lost its 
character as a self-governing organ- 
ization; its internal democracy was 
gradually reduced until it was com- 
pletely strangled in 1929; and the 
great majority of the strongest and 
most independent leaders, who had 
founded the party and led it through 
the first ten years, were eliminated 
in one way or another. 

All that took time. It took ten 
years. And they were not quiet, easy 
years. They were years in which liv- 
ing people — the pioneers of Amer- 
ican communism — fought long and 
hard against insuperable odds to 
create the first revolutionary work- 
ers’ party in this country. They failed, 
but they didn’t fail easily. Some of 
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them died, and some fell by the way- 
side in the exhausting struggle; some 
changed and deteriorated under the 
harsh pressures of time and cir- 
cumstance, and were different people 
when the showdown came; and some 
were defeated standing up and had 
to make a new start. 

And even then, the year before 
Stalin took over the party lock, 
stock, and barrel in 1929, saw two 
explosions in the leadership. The 
Trotskyists had to be expelled in the 
fall of 1928 and the Lovestoneites 
in the summer of 1929. 

All that had to happen, in drawn- 
out, unceasing turmoil and conflict, 
before the party itself could be trans- 
formed into an entirely different 
party, as it is shown to be at the end 
of its first decade, at the end of 
Draper’s second volume of party 
history. The American Communist 
party met the economic crisis touched 
off by the stock market crash in 
October, 1929, with the same name 
and the same formal program as in 
the previous decade. But it was not 
the same party. 


7 * * 


The thesis of Draper’s book is im- 
plicitly stated in its title: American 
Communism and Soviet Russia. He 
thinks the trouble with the American 
Communist party began at the begin- 
ning when it tied itself to the Russian 
Revolution and the Russian leaders, 
and that this initial mistake — the 
party’s original sin, so to speak — 
led it inexorably, from one calamity 
to another, and to eventual defeat 
and disgrace. 

His dim view of this original sin 
is carried over into his extensive 
report and passing comments on the 
activities of the sinners and the 
movement they created or tried to 
create, and — perhaps unconsciously 
— it seems to permeate everything 
he says about them. This depreca- 
tory appraisal is implied, more than 
explicitly stated, in his style and 
tone. This style and tone dominate 
the absorbing narrative from start 
to finish. 

He seems to think, if we take his 
attitude for his opinion, that the 
whole thing was a bloody mess, as 
our English cousins would say, and 
the people concerned were rather a 
bad lot, free from any trace of the 
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odor of sanctity. This history is de- 
finitely not a work of hagiology. The 
only actors in the big cast of char- 
acters who escape with a few kind 
words — and this strikes me as an 
unintended comic touch — are those 
who dropped out or got themselves 
expelled. 

Draper’s bias is unconcealed. But 
he manifests it in a manner abso- 
lutely unique in anti-communist his- 
torical writing. His cocksure inter- 
pretations and summary judgments 
are woven into every page of his 
writing, from his introduction to his 
concluding sentence, but he does not 
twist his evidence to bolster them. 
He relates the facts as he found them, 
without prejudicial selection, or de- 
liberate omission, or falsification. 

He shows that Russian influence, 
which began with the influence of 
the ideas of the Russian Revolution 
in the Lenin-Trotsky time, culminat- 
ed at the end of the first ten years 
in the complete domination of the 
American party by the Stalin regime 
in all respects, even to the extent of 
selecting, removing, and rearranging 
the party leadership, without regard 
to any prior decisions or preferences 
of the party membership. 

Draper proves all that from the 
record, citing chapter and verse ev- 
ery time. Then he assumes and con- 
cludes that this Russian influence 
was strictly no good from start to 
finish. But he doesn’t prove that. 

This question is directly related to 
the world historical significance of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917; and 
to the long and deep reaction, with 
all its complexities, that followed 
the vernal period of the revolution 
but failed to cancel it out, and the 
effect of this reaction on all the 
communist parties of the world, in- 
cluding the American, and including 
the Russian. This is a world problem 
and the most complicated and dif- 
ficult problem of modern times. It 
has to be seen in the light of Soviet 
Russia’s isolation in the capitalist 
world. It does not admit of a simple, 
off-hand interpretation on national 
grounds, either Russian or American. 


ca ~ * 


Draper’s account, from a factual 
standpoint, is unassailable. He tells 
us what really happened in the 
American Communist party, and how 


it happened. The why and the where- 
fore, and what it signifies for the 
future, is another matter; the critical 
reader will have to answer that for 
himself. By and large, the answer 
will depend on one’s basic point of 
view about where the world, and 
America with it, are heading. The 
pioneers of American communism 
and their endeavors, their original 
aspirations and later disappoint- 
ments, their achievements and de- 
feats, can only be judged by how 
they fit into the general perspective. 

It’s an either-or proposition, as I 
see it. If it is assumed that American 
capitalism has solved, or is on the 
way to solving, its basic contradic- 
tions; and if it is assumed further 
that our great and blameless country, 
together with its allies, and with a 
clean-cut, All-American boy at the 
helm as president, will soon begin to 
reverse the trend of history started 
by the Russian Revolution of 1917 — 
don’t laugh!— then the doings and 
misdoings of the pioneer American 
communists, who hitched their wagon 
to the Russian star, are irrelevant to 
the present and the future. 

Their history, then, is the history 
of an off-beat adventure — of inter- 
est only to curious scholars and still 
more curious readers, similar to those 
who like to write and read about the 
various utopian colonies and bizarre 
cults of the past. This is a very lim- 
ited audience which, moreover, is not 
likely to excite itself to controversy 
about the meaning of it all. What 
difference does it make anyway? 

On the other hand, if the historical 
trend set off by the Russian Revolu- 
tion is seen as virtually irreversible 
now, and strong enough to shake off 
the Stalinist deformations, becoming 
cleaner, freer and more democratic 
as it rolls along; and if America, too, 
is seen as inexorably destined for 
its own revolution on the Russian 
model — then the first attempt to 
organize a revolutionary party in this 
country was a soundly motivated and 
heroic undertaking which has a pro- 
found meaning and practical interest 
for the present and the future. 

Those who see the future this way, 
and identify themselves with it by 
purposeful activity, stand in the di- 
rect line of succession to the original 
American communists who were in- 
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spired by the same vision forty years 
ago, and need to know all about 
them. The times were against the 
communist pioneers in this country, 
and their own timing was off, and 
they committed other mistakes and 
even some absurdities, and eventual- 
ly most of them lost their way. But 
all that is secondary. 

Their original vision of the future 
was true, and that’s the main thing. 
It invests the ten-year story of their 
endeavors, and their defeat, and the 
new beginning in 1928, with a con- 
tinuing interest for the upcoming 
generation of rebel youth. 


* * * 


Those who study Draper’s history 
will note that the handful of Amer- 
ican communists who revolted against 
the corruption of Stalinism and made 
a new beginning did not look for a 
new revelation. They called for a re- 
turn to the basic ideas of the Rus- 
sian Revolution which the Stalinists 
had betrayed. 

Draper devotes a chapter to a re- 
port of this revolt and new beginning 
in the fall of 1928 and concludes — 
with implied disapproval — that 
Trotskyism could not give us “the 
means of finding a new revolution- 
ary road; at best it promised to lead 
back to an old one.” This raises the 
question of what a revolutionary par- 
ty is, where it starts, and what it 
lives on. 

A revolutionary party begins with 
ideas representing social reality, =nd 
cannot live without them. And such 
ideas, like money, do not grow on 
trees. They have to be taken where 
they can be found and valued for 
their own sake, regardless of their 
point of origin. A would-be revolu- 
tionist who doesn’t recognize this had 
better quit before he starts. 

The original ideas of the modern 
socialist movement in all countries 
of the world, including Russia, had to 
be taken from Marx and Engels, who 
happened to be Germans. The con- 
tinuation and development of these 
“German” ideas into revolutionary 
action and victory was the work of 
Russians, Lenin and Trotsky in the 
first place, who were international- 
ists and avowed disciples of the great 
originators. Revolutionary parties 
which sprang up in all countries of 
the world after the first World War 
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were inspired by the original Ger- 
man ideas, which had become Rus- 
sian ideas and actions, and lived on 
them in their early years. 

The same is true of the entire his- 
torical period since the death of 
Lenin in 1924. The analysis of the 
new and complicated problems of 
Stalinism, fascism and the second 
World War, and the programmatic 
ideas for a revolutionary opposition, 
all came again from the Russians, in 
this case Trotsky and his collobora- 
tors in the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


Of course, it might be flattering to 
one’s personal conceit and sense of 
national pride — if one is bothered 
by such anachronistic absurdities at 
this hour of the clock — to organize 
a brand new “American” party with 
homegrown American ideas, new or 
old. But no such ideas — none that 
were any good, that is — were to be 
found in the United States when the 
first attempt to organize a revolu- 
tionary party in this country was 
made in 1919. They were not to be 
found when a handful of us made a 
new beginning in 1928. And they 
have not been found in the interven- 
ing 30-odd years. 

To be sure, there have been num- 
erous attempts to improvise a purely 
American party but they all melted 
away like last year’s snow. That’s 


Postscript on India 


RECENT TRENDS IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 
by A. R. Desai. Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay, India, 1960. 149 pp. Rs. 8.75 


A conscious exponent of the method 
of Historical Materialism, Dr. Desai has 
tried, “. . . to indicate the causal con- 
nections underlying economic, political, 
social, educational, cultural and ideol- 
ogical currents that have been develop- 
ing in India.” He indicates that his is 
the first attempt to so synthesize all the 
various aspects of Indian nationalism. 

The author, a sociology professor at 
the University of Bombay, first intended 
to write a short postscript to his earlier 
work Social Background of Indian Na- 
tionalism. However “the postscript 
lengthened to the size of a small book,” 
he writes in the preface. 

Dr. Desai’s thesis is that Indian cap- 
italism cannot resolve the crisis in which 


the way it had to be, for there is no 
American road separate and apart 
from the international road. America 
has produced some great technolo- 
gists, engineers and professional base- 
bail players, and experts in other 
fields. But, so far, no creative politi- 
cal thinkers for the age of interna- 
tionalism. 


In this age of internationalism, 
those who have seriously wanted to 
build a revolutionary party in this 
country have had no choice but to 
look elsewhere for programmatic 
ideas. Draper says that our espousal 
of the Trotskyist program in 1928 
“helped to perpetuate the dependence 
of all branches and off-shoots of the 
American communist movement on 
the Russian revolution and Russian 
revolutionaries.” That’s true. But 
what of it? 


The famous bandit, Willie Sutton, 
was once asked by a reporter why 
he specialized exclusively on robbing 
banks. Willie, a thinking man’s thief, 
answered right off the bat: ‘“‘Because 
that’s where the money is.”’ In the 
entire historical period since the col- 
lapse of the international socialist 
movement in the first World War up 
to the present, revolutionary national 
parties in every country have had to 
look to the Russian Revolution and 
its authentic leaders. That’s where 
the ideas are. 


by Bert Deck 


it finds itself. His prognosis is that the 
crisis will deepen until India places po- 
litical power in the hands of the work- 
ing class. 

The Indian bourgeoisie and its Con- 
gress party saw the solution to the coun- 
try’s ills in the transfer of political 
power from the British rulers to itself. 
However, after over a decade of po- 
litical rule by the capitalist. class, all 
the old social problems persist and even 
partial progress is not to be observed. 

Its fear of the masses and its material 
connections with semi-feudal exploita- 
tion paralyzes the bourgeoisie in the 
face of the awesome land question. And 
without a fundamental overturn of so- 
cial relations on the land no backward 
country can make any serious efforts to 
modernize itself. The industry of the 
country retains all the characteristics 
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of a colonial extension: inadequacy, 
one-sidedness and an inability to make 
the substantial leap forward necessary 
to raise the standard of living above 
sub-subsistence levels. 

A curious aspect of this little book 
is that the author’s conclusions jibe with 
those of the Trotskyist movement, but 
he indicates no awareness of either con- 
temporary Trotskyist writings or the 
monumental work of Leon Trotsky on 
the subject of colonial revolutions. 


IN SHORT 





Because of the vast scope of the 
material covered in less than 150 pages, 
the book often reads more like a mani- 
festo or a declaration of position than 
a sociological analysis. Nevertheless, 
those unused to the materialist method 
will undoubtedly be intrigued by this 
fresh approach to recent Indian history. 

Despite its sketchiness, Recent Trends 
in Indian Nationalism is a useful outline 
for beginning a study of the Indian 
“problem.” 


Portrait of the Military? 


THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER, by Morris 
Janowitz. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 464 
pp. 1960. $6.75. 


This “social and political portrait” of 
the upper echelons of the U.S. military 
hierarchy is a fairly typical product of 
American academic sociology. “The so- 
cial backgrounds and life careers of 
more than 760 generals and admirals 
appointed since 1910 were studied; opin- 
ion data were collected by means of a 
questionnaire administered to approx- 
imately 550 staff officers on duty in the 
Pentagon; and 113 officers were inten- 
sively interviewed as to their career and 
ideology.” In addition to interpretation 
of this data there is a great deal of 
theorizing on the nature of the U.S. mil- 
itary and its proper role, all couched in 
that leaden, humorless style, his rejec- 
tion of which is in itself sufficient rea- 
son for C. Wright Mills’ status as a 
deviant heretic and outcast among 
American sociologists. 

Janowitz starts by presenting five 
“hypotheses” to be investigated, but by 
the close of the book it has become very 
clear that these are not hypotheses but 
conclusions, which have not been put to 
serious test. They are: 1) the organ- 
izational structure of the military has 
de-emphasized “authoritarian domina- 
tion” in favor of “manipulation, per- 
suasion, and group consensus,” 2) the 
specific skills required of military lead- 
ers have become more like those of 
civilian administrators, 3) the officer 
corps is “undergoing a basic social 
transformation” from a_ representative 
of a social elite to become “more rep- 
resentative of the population as a whole,” 
4) the path to top military status is 
more likely to be by “unorthodox” rather 
than “prescribed” military career pat- 
terns, and 5) the military has come to 
regard itself more in terms of political 
and ideological criteria. Of these only 
(3) is not either trivial or evident and 
here, despite a very misleading “social 
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by Shane Mage 


class” arrangement, the best “proof” he 
can introduce shows eighty-four per- 
cent of the sample of high officers stu- 
died coming from proprietary and pro- 
fessional classes. 

Among the worst features of this 
book are its apologetics (tossed off in 
passing) for the Jim Crow nature of 
the officer corps, which fiercely fought 
off all attempts at racial integration 
until the Korean War forced it on the 
army; and its complete omission of any 
reference to the military “security” pro- 
gram which the federal courts have 
ruled involved gross violations of the 
civil liberties of draftees. 

In sum, by criteria both of content 
and of style, this is a book without seri- 
ous interest. 





THE UNTRIED CASE, by Herbert B. Ehr- 
mann. Hopkinson, London, 237 pp. 
illus. 1933. 7s 6d. Vanguard Press, 
New York. xiv, 15-252 pp. 1933. $2.00. 


When, thirty-three years ago, Sacco 
and Vanzetti were murdered by the 
state of MW 1ssachusetts, the issue of their 
guilt of the crime for which they were 
killed was a “controversial” one — con- 
troversial not in the sense that a fair- 
minded person familiar with the facts 
of the case might believe even in the 
possibility of their guilt, but that a 
considerable and vocal group was de- 
termined to defend and justify their 
execution, Even today, judging from the 
protests against the Metropolitan Op- 
era’s commissioning a score on Sacco 
and Vanzetti, the refusal of the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature to pass a re- 
solution “exonerating” them, and Rob- 
ert H. Montgomery’s recently published 
book, Sacco-Vanzetti, The Murder and 
the Myth, the issue is still “controver- 
sial” in this sense. Therefore the re- 
edition of Herbert B. Ehrmann’s The 
Untried Case, first published in 1933 


and long out of print, is particularly 
welcome. 

The Untried Case is not a study of 
the trials of Sacco and Vanzetti nor of 
their personal history. It is the story of 
a particular aspect of the case: the dis- 
covery of the actual perpetrators of the 
South Braintree murders. Starting with 
a scribbled note from a convicted mur- 
derer, Celestino Madeiros, “I hereby 
confess to being in the South Braintree 
shoe company crime and Sacco and 
Vanzetti was not in said crime,” Ehr- 
mann and senior associate, William G. 
Thompson, were able to trace the crime 
to the Morrelli gang, specify the iden- 
tities of the five participants, and ac- 
cumulate overwhelming proof of the 
actual facts. But of course the case 
against the true murderers was destined 
to remain “Untried,” thanks to the de- 
termination of the judicial, executive 
and legislative branches of the State 
Government to get rid of those “anarch- 
istic bastards.” 

The Untried Case is not merely an 
essential aspect of the historical record 
— it is in its own right a fascinating and 
exciting book written with the pace of 
a good detective story and the reasoned 
clarity of the great lawyer’s argument 
to the jury. It remains eminently worth 
reading or even rereading. 





CREATION OF WOMEN, by Theodor Reik. 
G. Braziller, New York. 159 pp. illus. 
1960. $3.75. 


In this book Reik seeks to unravel 
the mysterious and contradictory Bibli- 
cal account of the creation of the first 
woman. Like all his books, this is ably 
and humorously written — nevertheless 
it is disappointing. 

First of all the book has a certain 
“blown up” quality, as if a great deal 
of it was included only to stretch it out 
to book length — in particular the first 
half of the book is largely irrelevant to 
the main thesis. Secondly, this thesis 
itself is never presented in a really co- 
herent and rigorous way, and tends to 
place greatly disproportionate empha- 
sis on what is at best a secondary aspect 
of the question. 

More specifically, Reik is fully con- 
scious of the main point behind the Eve 
Myth: “that Eve is originally the fig- 
ure of a goddess .. . of the great mother 
goddess of the ancient Orient.” The 
violent degrading of the figure of the 
goddess represents “a spirit of hostility 
to women,” and the myth of Adam’s rib 
is linked to the initiation mysteries in 
many primitive societies, rituals whose 
function is to maintain male supremacy 
by terrorizing the women and enforcing 
a total separation from their sons. This 
last point receives the main emphasis 
(and represents the only thing not al- 
ready familiar in Reik’s thesis). What 
makes this all so dissatisfying is that 
Reik leaves off where the real question 
begins: the degrading of the mother 
goddess figure in the mythologies of 
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Hebrews, Greeks, Assyrians, Egyptians 
et. al. represents more than the growth 
of “a spirit of hostility to women.” It 
is certainly associated with a transform- 
ation in the very essence of the struc- 
ture of ancient society, a transition from 
a matriarchal to a patriarchal organiza- 
tion. What was the nature of this tran- 
sition? When did it take place? How? 
As a result of what causes? Reik can- 
not be reproached for not answering 
these questions — the trouble is that 
he doesn’t ask them. 

The reason for this failure, I believe, 
is that Reik, despite his ability to main- 
tain a critical attitude toward “Freud- 
ianism,” cannot free himself from the 
belief that the final answer is provided 
by the “incest taboo.” The myth “has 
the obvious meaning of denying the in- 
cestuous nature of the Adam and Eve 
affiliation.” And again, more generally, 
“In a violent reaction against the pagan 
cults in which goddesses and their di- 
vine sons become lovers, the figures of 
the divine mothers together with their 


son-consorts were eliminated.” But it is 
the origin of the incest taboo which itself 
must be explained, or rather, is merely 
part of the general process which must 
be explained if we are ever to have an 
approach to a satisfactory understand- 
ing of this pivotal stage in human his- 
tory. 





Die DREIGROSCHENOPER (A _ recording). 
Chambers Record Corp., New York. 
1960. No. 028201. $8.00 stereophonic. 


“Die Dreigroschenoper” is one of the 
very few musico-dramatic masterpieces 
produced in our century, but until now 
no satisfactory recording of it has been 
available. The old original cast per- 
formance, recorded in 1930, is unsur- 
passable for the etched-in-acid bitter- 
ness of its style; but it contains less 
than half of the complete score and the 
recorded sound is hopelessly dated. Of 
the two more recent recordings, one is 
of a Viennese operatic cast whose mis- 
interpretation of the work is so com- 


plete as to be absolutely ludicrous, and 
the other, better only by comparison, is 
of the New York Theatre de Lys pro- 
duction with an English translation of 
uneven merit and in a style often closer 
to Broadway than to Berlin. 

Now, at long last, Columbia has re- 
leased a modern high-fidelity recording 
of the complete score, made in Berlin 
under the supervision of Lotte Lenya 
(who, of course, also sings the part of 
Jenny) by performers who really grasp 
and project the authentic spirit of 
Brecht and Weill. 

This is in all ways a handsome pro- 
duction. Along with the records the 
album provides the complete text of the 
lyrics with a first-rate English transla- 
tion (superior on all counts to the 
Blitzstein version). In addition, the 
analytical article by David Drew bril- 
liantly points up the revolutionary mes- 
sage basic to the music-drama. 


This Columbia recording of “Die 
Dreigroschenoper” belongs in every li- 
brary. 


Theory of the Cuban Revolution 


(Continued from page 10) 


Looking back, they must note with some astonish- 


about the concentration of power in one person are 
accurate. 

Marxist theory admits the possibility of situations in 
which no alternative exists save such concentration 
of power. However, it regards this as exceptional and 
dangerous to the revolutionary interests of the workers 
and peasants. It is a sign of weakness in the organiza- 
tion of the struggle. The norm is the extension of 
democracy into all phases of the nation’s life. It is not 
just a question of democratic rights but of organizing 
the most powerful defense and bringing the maximum 
power to bear in carrying out the structural changes 
and constructing the planned economy. Consequently, 
while defending the present Cuban government from 
attack from all quarters, Marxists advocate the earliest 
possible development of proletarian forms of democracy 
in Cuba. It would seem self-evident that this would 
add greatly to the political defense of the Revolution, 
above all as an example to be emulated in other 
countries. 

This is the tendency in Cuba, as Mills notes, and one 
must join him in ardently hoping that the ferocious 
pressure from American imperialism will not lead to 
retrogression. 


ment, I imagine, that it proved impossible to carry 
through simple humanistic aims, all of them long pro- 
claimed by the bourgeois society that toppled feudal- 
ism, without taking measures that transcended capital- 
ist property relations. Capitalism doesn’t work for the 
poor. To fulfill their desire to turn the promise of a 
better life for the humble into reality, these men of 
powerful will found they had to put Cuba on the road 
to socialism. They discovered this through practical ex- 
perience and not through preconceived notions. It is al- 
most like a laboratory test. What theories did it con- 
firm or disprove, or must we wipe the slate of theory 
clean and start fresh? 

Is this experience not worth evaluation? Wouldn’t 
the way be smoothed for revolutionists in other Latin- 
American countries, for example, if they knew the 
reasons for the course that had to be taken in Cuba? 
Surely the experience will be similar elsewhere in 
Latin America and other continents as revolutionists 
follow the example of the Cuban vanguard and bring 
their peoples into the mainstream of history. 

Up to now the Cuban leaders have appeared as great 
revolutionists of action. Perhaps some of them may 
now venture into the field of theory with commensurate 
contributions. It is time, we think, to attempt to bring 
the theory of the Cuban Revolution up to the level of 
its practice. From such a development all the friends 
and supporters of the Cuban Revolution stand to gain 
— not least of all in the United States where the suc- 
cess of the July 26 Movement has brought new hope 


What Next? 

A new stage in the Cuban Revolution is now open- 
ing up of the greatest interest and importance. The 
leaders have convincingly demonstrated that they really 
meant it when they said they were prepared to carry 
the Revolution through to its necessary conclusion no 
matter where it took them. What have been the conse- 





quences in their thinking? 
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and inspiration to the radical movement. 
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by Tim Wohlforth 


BOHEMIA NOT SO LIBRE 


Counter-revolution like revolution 
seeks its theoretical justifications, even 
if these justifications be on the level of 
Hitler’s race theory. However, the 
counter-revolutionist is not, like the 
revolutionist, naturally inclined toward 
theory — he is interested in more “con- 
crete” things: power, money, etc. The 
counter-revolutionist therefore often re- 
cruits his theorists from the ranks of 
the deserters of the revolution. So it 
was with the Mensheviks in the Russian 
Revolution; so it is today with Cuba. 
It doesn’t seem quite fair of history to 
require the revolutionary movement to 
train theorists for its enemies as well 
as for itself — but that is the way the 
onion peels. 

When Miguel Quevedo turned against 
the Cuban Revolution and resigned as 
editor of Bohemia, the leading liberal 
popular magazine in Cuba, he swiftly 
departed for Venezuela. Today he is 
publishing a plush rival to his former 
publication called Bohemia Libre which 
is designed to look exactly like the orig- 
inal. Its distributors are attempting to 
replace the real with the counterfeit 
on the newstands which carry Spanish 
publications in New York City and we 
assume that this is going on through- 
out the Americas. One might be so naive 
as to query where M. Quevedo so quick- 
ly gathered the financial resources to 
issue in such large numbers such an 
obviously expensive publication with 
so few ads. The more suspicious, we 
suppose, might feel that the affluent 
“good neighbor” in the North might 
have something to do with it. 

The main theoretical article in the 
first issue of this dubious publication 
is written by Joaquin Maurin, a former 
leader of the right wing of the POUM. 
The POUM was a centrist Marxist party 
in Spain. This party, while differentiat- 
ing itself from the traitorous policies of 
the Popular Front Government in Spain 
which paved the way for Franco’s vic- 
tory, nevertheless refused to struggle 
for working class revolution — the only 
way in which victory could have been 
secured. Many of Trotsky’s polemics in 
the late thirties were aimed at Maurin 
and other leaders of the POUM. 

Having in no small way contributed 
to the downfall of one_ revolution, 
Maurin is offering his services to those 
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who wish to smash another revolution. 
While most of Maurin’s article offers 
nothing new to a reader familiar with 
the American bourgeois press (watch 
out for the “Soviet Trojan Horse,” etc., 
ad nauseum), near the end of his po- 
lemic Maurin offers — a theory. 

To those acquainted with the theo- 
retical disputes surrounding the Russian 
Revolution, this may sound painfully 
familiar: 

“Since Cuba is an economically back- 
ward country, the revolution has to be 
a democratic one and not a socialist one. 
A socialist revolution is theoretically 
possible only where there is a large 
industry and proletariat. Cuba is a pre- 
ponderantly agrarian country, without 
any proletariat to speak of. A socialist 
revolution is not in the cards for Cuba, 
as it wasn’t for Russia during the first 
years of the revolution. To try to bring 
about a socialist revolution in a place 
where historical and economic condi- 
tions only favor a democratic-bour- 
geois revolution is to put the cart before 
the horse.” 


Here we have the method of thought 
of the Mensheviks put to use, as was 
the Menshevik theory in its time, by the 
press of the counter-revolution and 
used to justify attempts at the military 
overthrow of the popular revolution. 
According to the formalist’s theory one 
cannot proceed beyond democratic de- 
mands (this is Marxist terminology for 
capitalist demands) and if one does, 
we lecture the revolutionary regime: 
“ . . either to backtrack toward the 
democratic revolution, solidarizing it- 
self with democratic America, or to con- 
tinue its socialist revolution on a narrow 
path, with a more minimal than effec- 
tive aid from Russia and the inevitable 
will ensue.” That is, either you stay 
within the formal rigid framework we 
construct in our minds, or we will over- 
throw you and install, what — Czarism, 
Franco, Batista? 

Trotsky grappled with this problem 
in 1906 and Lenin and Trotsky carried 
out in action a solution to it in the 
October Revolution of 1917. This solu- 
tion has gone down in history as the 
“Theory of the Permanent Revolution.” 
Trotsky held that the struggle for simple 
democratic demands — land reform, 
freedom from foreign domination, etc., 
— would necessitate such resolute ac- 
tion against the capitalist class in mod- 
ern times that one would be forced to 
go beyond democratic demands and 
raise socialist demands. This has been 
the experience of the Castro regime. 
Castro started with a simple bourgeois 
democratic program of opposition to 
dictatorship and foreign domination. In 
the process of carrying out this program 
he has been forced to take decisive so- 
cialist action against the capitalist class 
which resisted his program at every 
step. His only other alternative would 
have been to go the way of Quevedo 
and Maurin — to give in to American 


imperialism (Maurin euphemistically 
calls it “solidarizing itself with demo- 
cratic America). 

Rather than listen to a ghost from 
the failure of another revolution who 
has offered his services to counter-rev- 
olution, it might be wiser for those in- 
terested in the future of the Cuban 
Revolution to study the works of Lenin 
and Trotsky — they won! The future of 
Cuba and the Latin American revolu- 
tion lies not with the tired Maurins but 
with the new and vital working-class 
forces in these countries. 


ERIC FROMM PREVAILS 


Normally this department paid little 
attention to the now defunct Socialist 
Call for there was little in it worthy of 
attention. However, the Summer issue 
of the Call which came out this Fall 
(it featured Labor Day ads) was de- 
voted entirely to a manifesto by Eric 
Fromm entitled Let Man Prevail. One 
may not agree with Fromm on political 
or psychoanalytical matters but what 
Fromm writes is usually worth read- 
ing. 

The bulk of Fromm’s manifesto is a 
well-written restatement of the basic 
socialist views on the question of aliena- 
tion and humanist goals. Basing him- 
self on Marx, Fromm states: “The su- 
preme principle of socialism is that man 
takes precedence over things, like over 
property, and hence work over cap- 
ital; that power follows creation, and 
not possession; that man must not be 
governed by circumstances, circum- 
stances must be governed by man.” 


It is when Fromm leaves this abstract 
level and begins to deal with the prob- 
lem of how we are to proceed from 
the present capitalist reality to the so- 
cialist future that he runs into trouble. 
Fromm, like many of the New Left and 
some of the oppositional intellectuals in 
the Soviet lands, in searching for a 
“new” approach to this problem, falls 
back to a pre-marxist point of view. 
His position runs something like this: 
under capitalism man is divided and 
alienated so that things dominate him 
and his own creation, society, controls 
him. Since all mankind is so alienated, 
we must appeal to all men to change 
this system of living and adopt a better, 
more rational system. Such a view was 
the dominant one in the early part of 
the nineteenth century in utopian so- 
cialist circles before the development 
of Marxism. 

Marx rejected such views as utopian 
and saw in the class struggle in capital- 
ist society the process which would lead 
to the final victory of all men. It was 
Marx’s view that the humanist inter- 
ests of all men were represented in this 
historical period by the working class 
— the only class which had nothing to 
lose from the destruction of capitalism. 
In other words, the abolition of classes, 
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allowing for the free development of 
all men, would be possible only follow- 
ing the triumph of one class — the 
working class. 

It is indeed a sign of the rather low 
intellectual level of the socialist move- 
ment in the United States that we must 
still debate such a question today. Per- 
haps even more revealing is the fact 
that this hangover from the 1820’s was 
introduced with an uncritical statement 
by the editors on the Call, an official 
organ of the Socialist Party-Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation. This is but another 
reflection of the ideological degenera- 
tion of the social democratic parties the 
world over that we commented on in 
our last column. 


RANDOM NOTES 


This past Fall has seen the introduc- 
tion of two new “radical’’ publications, 
New America and New Horizons. While 
these publications emanate from rather 
distinctly different circles — the social 
democracy and the Stalinist orbit re- 
spectively — there seems to be more 
similarity than divergence. As the two 
quite similar names suggest, both pub- 
lications are attempting to take on the 
coloration of the liberal milieu they 
want so much to be a part of. There 
is very little in either publication that 
couldn’t be published in the Nation or 
the Reporter except that these latter 


publications have higher editorial stand- 
ards. New Horizons probably has the 
edge over New America in this respect 
because it really breaks from “narrow 
sectarianism” and in the traditions of 
its predecessors, New Foundations and 
Campus Sense, it boasts a sports col- 
umn and — yes, it’s true — a teenage 
fashion column (they’re wearing red 
this fall)! The Socialist party’s New 
America takes the cake for ingenious 
theory with its editorial which appeared 
just before the elections entitled A Total 
Vote. It seems that we must not vote for 
Nixon and maybe we shouldn’t even 
vote for Kennedy. Rather we must vote 
on the issues. (Where do we find the 
issues lever, comrades?) .. . 





Depression Ahead? 


(Continued from page 20) 
budgets adds up to the same pro- 
gram, a program which means reg- 
imentation of the trade-union move- 
ment by the Kennedy administration 
in Washington. Galbraith, in a tele- 
vision interview, indicates that he 
would be in favor of price, wage and 
credit controls, if they became nec- 
essary; Kennedy’s program will make 
them necessary. 

But, even at the best, the inevit- 
able squeeze and betrayal of the 
trade unions by Kennedy will not 
be enough to save the system. The 
object of Kennedy’s anti-labor pro- 
gram can only accomplish a certain 
stabilization of the domestic econ- 
omy and a limited brake on the 
continuing depreciation of the U.S. 
dollar. Only vast foreign investments 
can save the U.S. capitalist system: 
not ten or five years from now, but 
next year; only the opening of a 
large market for foreign invest- 
ments will permit the capitalist sys- 
tem to recover from the present re- 
cession. It is not remarkable that 
Washington was driven to such stu- 
pid fury by the expropriation of a 
billion dollars of U.S. investments in 
Cuba. 

While the U.S. economy is much 
stronger, has far greater resources 
and alternatives than Hitler’s Ger- 
many, Kennedy’s economic program 
is as full of economic contradictions 
as Schacht’s. Schacht’s program put 
the Nazi economy through a series of 
financial crises that finally forced 
Germany to plunge into war as the 
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only possible means for solving its 
internal economic problems. Schacht’s 
“suns for butter” and Kennedy- 
Galbraith’s “public works instead of 
wages” programs are essentially the 
same in principle with essentially 
the same inevitable consequences. On 
the American scene, Kennedy’s “New 
Frontier” will lead inevitably to 
either war or a social crisis; it is ex- 
tremely probable that that decision 
will be faced within the next ten 
years. During the next two years 
Kennedy will put the U.S. economy 
more and more on a war-economy 
footing, with corresponding political 
and economic forms of regimentation. 
Faced with repeated recession crises 
the administration will resort to suc- 


cessively more desperate and extreme 
measures. To the degree that the 
“New Frontier’ postpones the de- 
pression it will, to the degree that 
it builds up the colonial economies, 
increase the peril to the dollar on 
the international market. 


E THINK there is no possible 

doubt that Kennedy will fol- 
low the general program we have 
outlined for him. The “New Deal” is 
dying; he has only one choice. The 
great question, the only important 
practical question, is how and when 
the working class will react to the 
betrayals and abuse the Kennedy re- 
gime has inevitably in store for it. 
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